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“Doctor Johns.”* 


THERE is no gift more rare and beautiful, than the power of ex- 
pressing sentiment so naturally and simply as to gently bring the 
reader’s heart into mystic symphony with that of the writer. It is the 
choicest charm of our sweetest poets, such as Tennyson and Burns, 
and of those few writers like Goldsmith and Irving, whose very prose 
is poetry. The sacred chords of feeling, though capable of vibrating 
to sweetest music in every healthful nature, are too delicate to be 
touched by any but a Master’s hand. Exquisitely sensitive, they 
shrink from profanation with painful discord. 

All sentiment which does not seem to flow forth spontaneously 
and truthfully from an honest, manly heart, grates upon the feelings, 
and there is nothing more mawkish and disgusting than false, strained, 
sickly sentimentalism. Yet such base counterfeit is so frequently 
palmed off as sterling coin, that doubtless we have all at times 
indignantly protested it as emphatically if not as profanely as Sir 
Peter Teazle in the play. With most people, indeed, the word 
implies little else than nonsense. “Sentimental bosh,” is the gener- 
ally just comment on the majority of those effusions which appeal to 
the feelings. The heart is not easily deceived—it opens onlyto gen- 
uine feeling, genuinely expressed. 





* A story by Donald G. Mitchell, finished in the June number of the Atlantic 
Monthly. 
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The universal success, therefore, of the “ Reveries of a Bachelor” 
and “ Dream Life,” argues in their author abilities of no common or- 
der as a writer of genuine sentiment. These two books alone would 
secure to him an enviable position in this department of literature. 

With almost equal felicity has Mr. Mitchell essayed of late the most 
difficult task of investing the life of the farmer with the peculiar 
charm of poetic fancy. He has been singularly happy in his attempt 
to mingle the exceedingly practical and poetical, in, we may almost 
say, the composing of eclogue and georgic in prose as sweet as Virgil’s 
verse. 

Nothing but a most delicate sense of poetic humor and inimitable 
power of giving freshness and beauty to the most humble scenes, could 
have rendered “My Farm at Edgewood” and “ Wet Days at Edge- 
wood,” of such interest as they are to the general reader. 

In his unpretending yet charming story of “Doctor Johns,” con- 
cluded in the last number of the Atlantic, he appears in a somewhat 
different guise—that of a novelist. The interest of the tale, it is true, 
is not owing as it is in a majority of novels, to a succession of exciting 
and unnatural incidents, which forms the staple of the French novel 
and constitutes the Sylvanus Cobb style of story. It presents to us 
no startling phenomena of human character, no thrilling scenes for 
dramatic effect, no curious intricacy of plot. Nevertheless it yet hasa 
plot, pleasing as well as natural, and skillfully wrought up, equal we 
think, to that of some of Hawthorne’s best; the characters, moreover 
though the author has, as he tells us, chosen “ but a small bit of can- 
vass” for their painting, are admirably brought out. In a word, it is 
fairly a well conceived and well executed novel, and certainly so far as 
plot is concerned, more truly so than Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield, 
which in many of its beauties it resembles. 

Considered in the character of a novelist, the merit of Mr. Mitchell 
does not consist in the mere story “which,” says Professor Craik, “is 
after all the source of pleasure which is of the least importance even 
in a work of fiction,” being ephemeral in its nature and hardly outlast- 
ing the first reading, but rather in those rarer qualities which make 
some authors our constant friends, not to be thrown lightly aside when 
once perused, but to be placed on our favorite shelves ready for a cozy 
chat now and again as the humor takes us. Like Goldsmith and Ir- 
ving, he has “ the magic charm of style,” and better still, there is in 
his works as in theirs, “the charm of true feeling, some portion of the 
music of the great hymn of nature made audible to all hearts.” 

In the refined yet honest taste and genial kindliness of sentiment 
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which characterize the work, we still recognize our old friend Ike Mar- 
vel of the “ Dream Life,” in this new garb which he has so gracefully 
donned. One would hardly have supposed New England village life 
of some half century ago to afford very inviting material for a novel 
that appeals like this to our gentlest sentiment and affections. We 
would naturally think that gloominess and moroseness, or a shade of 
unbending intolerance, would, as it does in some of the best works of 
New England’s late great novelist, form largely the ground-work of 
interest in the tale. In a quiet unassuming way the defects of New 
England character, then more deeply tinged than now with the Puri- 
tan element, are delicately exposed. Our author has not at all de- 
preciated its sterling traits, but has made the picture truthful and put 
it in the kindliest light which it will bear. One effect of the story is 
to impress upon us that the sturdy Puritan character, originally cold, 
harsh and forbidding, by refinement and increased delicacy of feeling, 
expansion of heart and opinion,—wins the more upon our love yet loses 
no whit of our respect. 

This is especially illustrated in the well developed character of Doctor 
Johns, the Congregationalist minister. We see him as a young man, 
deliberating over the coffin of his father, the old, gallant, hot-blooded 
Major, whether he would not be but performing a religious duty “in 
taking his place at the little table where prayer was to be said, and in 
setting forth, as one who knew so intimately the short-comings of the 
deceased, all those weaknesses of the flesh and spirit by which the 
Devil had triumphed, and in warning all those who came to his burial, 
of the judgments of God which would surely fall on them, as on him, 
except they repented and believed ”—whether he were not, indeed, 
“commissioned, as it were, by the lips of the dead man, to cry aloud 
and spare not.” We see him again in middle life, when God has 
taken from him alittle innocent that has hardly peeped into the world, 
resigning it to His keeping with sad sighs and wretched doubt of its 
future happiness, “reckoning the poor fluttering little soul as a sinner 
in Adam, through whom all men fell.”” And yet we are so impressed 
with his nobleness and loftiness of character, and the underlying true 
kindliness of his nature which at. times struggles up and asserts itself, 
that we are made to feel a tender pity and hearty sympathy for the 
good grave man, “ironly honest, mastering his sensibilities, tearing 
great gaps in his heart even as the anchorites once fretted their bodies 
with hair cloth and scourgings.” 

The book is suggestive of the deep lessons to be learned by reflect- 
ing on the repression system practiced almost as a pious duty by many 
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of at least that day in New England. ‘There was,” says Mr. Mitch- 
ell, “(a determined shackling of all the passional nature. What won- 
der that religion took a harsh aspect? As if intellectual adhesion to 
theological formulas were to pave our way to a knowledge of the Infi- 
nite! As if our sensibilities were to be outraged in the march to 
Heaven? As if all the emotional nature were to be clipped away by 
the shears of the doctors, leaving only the metaphysic ghost of a soul 
to enter upon the joys of Paradise!” It is no wonder that a gushing 
demonstrative nature, like that of Reuben the Doctor’s son, should, 
when he has grown a youth, rebel against such regimen; be driven 
away by a religion so little responsive to its yearnings, to the verge of 
infidelity. Does not New England to-day suffer the reaction of her 
severe dogmatism and intolerance of former times ? 

It is very pleasant to trace the gradual softening of the good Doc- 
tor, first by the gentleness of the lovely loving Rachel, fairest type of 
New England wifehood, and then, when bereaved of her ministrations, 
under the tender influences of the little winsome Adéle—the young 
French girl, daughter of an old classmate who has confided her to the 
Doctor’s temporary charge. 

It is with him a struggle of the natural dictates of the heart against 
a mistaken sense of duty. His false, harsh notions of religion gloom 
all his views of life, make him suspect and deem sinful almost every 
impulse of his nature. But little by little the heart wins its way. A 
sweet, innocent child, blithe and buoyant in her innocence, leads it on 
to the triumph. 

His softer nature, frosted over as it is, by icy theological dogmas, 
gradually, almost imperceptibly to himself, thaws out, reflecting her 
love and radiating the gentle heart warmth she imparts. His sympa- 
thies are widened, his charity becomes enlarged. It is a wearing 
away of the rock by the quiet, constant flow of the rivulet—slow, very 
slow, yet very sure. In a letter to Maveric, the father, a careless 
though not hardened man of the world, enjoining on him the perform- 
ance of a neglected duty by marriage with Adéle’s mother, although a 
zealous Papist bent on the conversion of her child to Romanism, he 
tells him that he finds a strange comfort in “the very earnestness of 
her religious perversity,” and closes thus—“ with waning years I have 
learned that the Divine mysteries are beyond our comprelension, and 
that we cannot map out His purposes by any human chart. The pure 
faith of your child, joined to her buoyant elasticity,—I freely confess 
it,—has smoothed away the harshness of many opinions I once held.” 
He whom in that funeral scene of his early life we pitied almost 
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with a shudder, we are made to take our final leave of with mingled 
admiration and love. 

The legitimate effect of submitting an impulsive, free spirited child 
to a too puritan system of training, is shown in the character of Reu- 
ben. The strained harshness of the religious views of those about 
him, gives an unnatural repulsiveness, a hideousness almost, to the 
good, while the evil, comprising, as he is daily taught to regard it, so , 
many barmless amusements and pleasures, appears by contrast doubly 
desirable and attractive. He is not led into ways of pleasantness and 
paths of peace, but an effort is made to force and drive him as it were 
along the straight and narrow way. In his childish outburst of feel- 
ing, “You can’t trust me because you don’t, and that makes me feel 
the Devil in me,”—there lies a philosophical truth which even a facul- 
ty of a college may well stoop to consider. The result with Reuben 
is, as it is with many others, a premature shaking off of all authority 
and a plunge into the godless pleasures of the world. Even after 
reaching years of more discernment and discretion, on his renounce- 
ment of the empty vanities of life and return to his home, a convert to 
Christianity,—one however, more through sudden ebulition of feeling 
than deep conviction—the hard unyielding dogmas, the cold catechis- 
mal formulas of faith and the sickening “ cant ” which pervade the so- 
cial atmosphere of the New England village, drive him for a while to 
a rationalism that prides itself in natural goodness and in charitable- 
ness of opinion. 

Another of the most strongly marked characters in the story is the 
prim Miss Johns, spinster-sister of the good Doctor. It is amusing to 
see how she mingles together austerity of religious view, a hard pride 
of character, a devotion to “the proprieties” and little worldly plot- 
tings for the disposal of Adéle and her fortune to Reuben. We have 
all perhaps at sometime met with her counterpart—* the impersona- 
tion of all good severities,—a kind, good, bad gentlewoman—unweari- 
ed in the performance of duties, so steadfast we cannot condemn her, 
—so utterly forbidding we cannot love her !” 

With what great fidelity has Mr. Mitchell pictured the internal life 
of the little Connecticut parish. We have many atime chanced up- 
on a snug, out of the way village, with its lumbering stage-coach and 
“ Eagle Hotel,” that differed from the one he describes in scarcely 
anything but name; where we have met some shrewd, bargaining 
Deacon Tourtelot living submissively in awe of his bustling Dame 
Huldy,—some literary, sentimental, treble-singing, piano-strumming 
“Miss Almiry,” with her salts bottle and scoop hat and yellow hair 

VOL. XXXI. 20* 
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festooned with blue ribbons; where we have gossipped with the “Tew 
partners,” and, though more rarely, fallen in with some hospitable, open 
heagted, liberal minded, good natured Squire Elderkin, with his kind 
wife and pleasing family ; where, in a word, we have met the counter- 
parts of nearly all of Parson John’s parishioners of Ashfield. 

There flows in these towns still the same current of village gossip, 
and there still exists pretty much the same practice of “ dickering ” and 
hargain sharpening, which perchance will at times assert itself even in 
things most sacred. 

Yet Mr. Mitchell uses much charity in the touches truth compels 
him to give of these characteristics. To those of our city friends who 
think it fashionable to harp on the parsimony of the small country 
New Englander, we recommend the consideration of our author’s re- 
flections. ‘“ He gets hardly ;” says Mr. Mitchell, “and what he gets 
hardly he must bestow with self-questionings. If he lives ‘in the 
small’ he cannot give ‘in the large.’ His pennies, by the necessities 
of his toil, are each as big as pounds. Yet his charities in nine cases 
out of ten, bear as large a proportion to his revenue as the charities of 
those who count gains by tens of thousands. Liberality is, after all, 
comparative, and is exceptionally great only when its sources are ex- 
ceptionally small. That ‘widow's mite’—the only charity ever spe- 
cially commended by the great Master of charities—will tinkle pleas- 
antly on the ear of humanity ages hence, when the clinking millions of 
cities are forgotten.!’ 

It is, we think, Ike Marvel himself who tells somewhere that Ir- 
ving’s mind was so constituted that there was scarcely any scene so 
humble but that his alertness and minuteness of observation detected 
in it some appeal to his sympathy or his humor. This is nearly as 
true of himself as it is of Irving. There is scarcely a page of “Doc- 
tor Johns” wherein this happy quality is not in some degree displayed. 
That which struck us most forcibly in reading the story was the enter- 
taining naturalness of every character and scene which he portrays. 
“ How natural ”—will, we feel confident, be the frequent comment of 
those of our readers who may take my advice and read this book. 

True humor abounds throughout, with here and there a touch of 
honest pathos. Some of the more amusing scenes picture themselves 
to our mind as we write—as Reuben’s stragetical appropriation of the 
“ shorter catechism” in silencing the serious lectures of the poor Doctor. 
— “Do you know my son the sinfulness of the estate in which you 
are living?” “‘Sinfulness of the estate whereunto man fell?’ says 
Reuben briskly. “Know it like a book. ‘Consists in the guilt of 
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Adams first sin, the want of original righteousness and the corruption 
of his whole nature which is commonly called original sin, together 
with all actual transgressions which proceed from it’—There’s a 
wasp on your shoulder, father, there’s twoof’em. I'll kill em.’” 

We cannot help recalling his boarding-school martyrdom on Bolton 
Hill, under the «tall, lank, leathern-faced”” Parson Brummem ; the 
desperate dashing of his “ Daboll ” into his master’s face; his midnight 
escapade much bedraggling Mistress Brummem’s only pair of company 
sheets ; his enjoyment in watching the Parson with his white cob 
scouring the country in search of him, while he safely sits ensconced 
beneath a neighboring hedge, munching his gingerbread ; his runaway 
voyage to New York; his first visit to the theatre, where the very 
ticket seller seemed to him “ an understrapper of Beelzebub,” the usher, 
a ghoul-like giant Dagon, and the “ wonderful creature in tight bodice 
and painted cheeks, sailing across the stage,” in momentary danger of 
public conflagration by the flames of Divine wrath; his subsequent 
showing the horrified Doctor about the town, and endeavor to put the 
old gentleman through, now that he himself has become acclimated to 
its pernicious atmosphere. These and a hundred other scenes true to 
the very life, give a rare and wholesome zest to the tale. 

The great danger to be guarded against in a work like “ Doctor 
Johns,” is dullness through lack of incident. Novels of the school to 
which it belongs, aiming at simple unstrained narration of every day 
life, while they avoid the Scylla of unnaturalism and extravagance, 
are very apt to fall into the Charybdis of monotony and tameness. 
Through fear of being bizarre they often become prosaic. 

“In vitium ducit culpae fuga, si caret arte.’ The unromantic 
scene of this tale, and its publication by parts in a monthly magazine, 
must both, we think, have had a predisposing influence toward this 
fault. Yet notwithstanding these disadvantages, Mr. Mitchell has had 
the skill to avoid it. Among other things the artfully managed mys- 
tery of the relation of Madame Arles to Adéle well sustains the inter- 
est which is excited at the beginning of the story. 

Altogether, we think that in “ Doctor Johns,” our author’s invaria- 
ble gracefulness and beauty as a writer is combined with more of pow- 
er and vigor of thought than he has usually displayed. Through 
lack of time we have been prevented doing any justice to our subject, 
yet these somewhat rambling and incoherent remarks will achieve 
their purpose if they call this book to the favorable notice of any who 
have not as yet read it. That we might not forestall the pleasure of 
any such, we have purposely refrained from any attempt at giving a 
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condensation of the plot. We ourselves, at least, shall welcome the 
appearance of the tale in such a shape as shall enable us to read it 
continuously asa whole. Those whose tastes have not lost their sim- 
plicity by overmuch pampering on the entirely too high seasoned ex- 
travaganzas which abound, will, we trust, soon have it in their power 
to place upon their shelves by the side of “Dream Life” and the 
“ Reveries,” a neatly bound copy of “ Doctor Johns.” 





The Ehery-Day Life of x Boman in the time of Porace. 


Tue literature of any period is the most faithful mirror in which to 
see reflected its every-day life. Especially is this true of satirical 
literature, which never creates the manners it so vividly portrays, or 
the vices it so keenly rebukes. Thus the pages of Addison, Pope, 
and Cowper, are our best guides in discovering England’s fashions, 
follies, and vices, during the respective ages in which these authors 
flourished. 

And so we find real Hogarth pictures of the gay capital of Augus- 
tus, in the poems of Horace, who, himself a participant in the scenes 
which he describes, skillfully and playfully exposes the follies and 
weaknesses of his times. 

With Horace, then, let us spend a day in Rome. It is the 
height of the season ; his aristocratic friends and patrons have returned 
from Baiae; and he, although, as he tells us, by no means an enthu- 
siastic admirer of 


“Fumum et opes strepitumque Rome,” 


yet has been lured by fondness for good society away from his quiet 
Sabine farm or his romantic nest by the falls of the Anio, to mingle 
amid the gay circles of the city. About the end of the first hour we 
walk along the street Carinae, on the Esquiline; and soon find our- 
selves before the lordly mansion of Maecenas, occupying one of the 
highest and healthiest sites in Rome, described by Horace as,— 


“ Molem propinquam nubibus arduis.” 


Here we shall be sure to find the poet, for his patron’s princely pal- 
ace is always open to him in his visits to Rome. 
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We enter, through a doorway adorned with choicest works of Gre- 
cian sculpture, into the atrium, along with a motley crowd of clients, 
come to pay their morning salutation,—beggars dependent on the 
wealthy knight for their caily bread, poor poets, desiring the favor of 
the noble patron of letters, political adventurers, eager for a smile 
from the Emperor’s Minister, and many others, to some of whom this 
is not the first house whose master they have saluted this morning- 

Having occupied ourselves till the close of the ceremony of saluta- 
tion, in looking at the images of the royal Etrurian ancestors, staring 
out upon us from their cases, and at the throngs of slaves everywhere 
busily employed; we follow Maecenas into the peristyle, where we 
find Horace enjoying the fresh morning air. We soon breakfast on 
turbot and fine Lucrine oysters, after which Maecenas, with an escort 
of slaves, takes his leave for the council chamber of Augustus. 

Were he out at his villa, Horace would now pass a couple of hours 
or so on his lectulus, or study couch, engaged in literary labor; but 
here, 


‘“‘Fluctibus in mediis et tempestatibus urbis,” 


he is in no mood for composing ; and so he wraps himself in his toga, 
and sallies forth with a slave to the barber shop of Licinus. For, 
though Maecenas has an excellent barber in his house, yet Horace 
prefers to go where he can learn the news. 

We find the place full of idlers and loungers, retailing bits of town 
gossip, and inquiring about the news from abroad. 


“ Quid Seres et regnata Cyro 
Bactra parent Tanaisque discors.” 


The conversation on passing events carried on at these shops, and 
at the Forum, the Porticoes, and other morning resorts, takes the 
place of the newspaper laid on the modern gentleman’s breakfast 
table. 

After half an hour or more at the barber’s, we proceed toward the 
Forum, through streets made narrow by projecting tabernae ; what 
space there is left being crowded to overflowing, for the business on 
‘change and in court began an hour ago, at nine o’clock, and it is the 
busiest part of the day. We have now reached the Sacra Via, and 
here, at the Argiletum, Horace steps into the publishing house of 
Sosii* Brothers, to inquire how his last book is selling, also to see 
what effusions Crispinus has lately honored them with. On returning 





* Ars, P. 45. 
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to the street, whom do we meet but Virgil and Varius ? 
“ O qui complexus et gaudia quanta fuerunt!” 


For this is their first meeting since the return from the country. 

We make our way to one of the Porticoes, and there, promenading 
or lounging at our ease, we cast our eyes about the Forum. Here, in 
one spot, is a crowd, gathered about some long-winded philosopher ; 
yonder is another knot, around a bawling auctioneer; over there a 
funeral procession has arrived, with its jarring discordance of dismal 
dirges and joyous strains, and a multitude is assembling around the 
rostra, to hear the partial eulogies of friendship; looking across at the 
“ Medium Janum,” we see Nerius, the younger Novius, Cicuta, and 
their brother usurers, deeply engrossed in their fleecing trade, and all 
about, hurrying in every direction, brokers, and their young clerks, 


‘*Laevo suspensi loculos tabulamque lacerto.” 


quite in the manner of Wall street. While all around us are prome- 
nading up and down, gaily dressed fops flirting with fair shouldered 
ladies, on their way in their sedans to shop in the Thusarius; hard- 
looking spendthrifts and town rakes, talking over, in low tones, last 
night’s orgies in the Suburra; richly-robed priests and augurs, laugh- 
ing inwardly at the people’s faith in the entrails of the morning wor- 
ship; philosophers angrily disputing; wits and poets enjoying con- 
genial intercourse; and a host of others who have resorted here, a few 
on business, but the most for recreation. 

Toward the sixth hour, there is a general lull in the noise and bus- 
tle, for the prandium is now in order. Turning down the Vicus Tus- 
cus, crowded with persons of all ages and occupations hurrying after 
their mid-day meal, we enter one of the numerous eating-houses in the 
Velabrum, Rome’s Fulton Market. Having, each of us, 


“ Pransus non avide, quantum interpellet inani 
Ventre diem durare,” 


and enjoyed a short nap, guarded by the faithful slave, we visit the 
Campus Martius ; here we meet Maecenas, and with* him play a vig- 
orous game of trigon. After this we proceed to the great luxury of 
the day, the baths; which, magnificent to a degree really wasteful, 
and sumptuously furnished with every appliance that opulence could 
procure, or a voluptuary could desire, are thronged by the devotees of 
sloth and pleasure. 





* Sat. IT. 6. 49. 
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To the sound of sweet music we go through the luxurious course of 
ablutions and anointings, and in a delightful glow, spend a while in 
repose and conversation. 

From hence we go to the ampitheatre, and having, through Maece- 
nas, got a seat toward the front, among the knights, we view the spec- 
tacle of beastly blood-shed and cruel murder, so eagerly drunk in by 
the eyes of Rome’s nobles and mothers and gentle maidens. 

The spectacle is over, and now, 


—sub lumina prima,” 


we make our way to the palace of Maecenas, who has invited some of 
Horace’s friends to dinner. 

The guests are soon assembled,—Virgil, Varius, Agrippa, Tibullus, 
Lamia, and a witty wmbdra he has brought with him; for any one is 
welcome to Maecenes’ table, who can add to the amusement of the 
company. Having entered a spacious ¢riclinium, looking out upon 
beautiful gardens, we take our places on the couches about the ele- 
gant table, Horace receiving the right of the “medius lectus,” the 
post of honor. Strains of music and pantomimic performances com- 
mence, and beginning with the gustatorium and the mulsum, we go 
through the coena “ab ovo usque ad mala,’’ partaking, in due course, 
of peacocks, a huge Umbrian boar, and a hundred dainties to tempt 
and gorge the appetite. 


“ O noctes coenaeque Deum !” 


After three hours thus spent, we adjourn to another saloon, for the 
commissatio. The dice are thrown, and the king of the feast is cho- 
sen. Slaves bring in the choicest wines, of every variety, in casks 
(amphora) labelled during the consulships of men long since departed. 
Chaplets are placed on every brow, and the golden cyathus begins its 
work. The swift flight of the vanishing hours is little heeded by the 
gay revellers, till at last they break up, and go reeling off, some to 
their homes, others to the stolen pleasures of the Suburra. 


—-“Haec est 
Vita solutorum misera ambitione gravique.” 


So says Horace, and we almost might add, the life also of those 
who are devoid of every noble aim and every solid virtue. For while 
we have been contemplating, in Horace’s poems, the every-day habits 
and customs of Rome in his day, we could not but notice the contrast 
they present to 


“ Mores antiquae plebis,” 
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to Roman manners in earlier times. This, most certainly, was not 
the kind of every-day life that developed the manly heroism, the war- 
like prowess, and those glorious virtues, which had spread over the 
known world the majesty of Rome. 

A nation’s private life is an index of its character, a sure sign of 
its greatness, or of its weakness and decay. It will be interesting 
and instructive, then, to endeavor to trace the causes of this degene- 
racy in the private life of Rome. 

First, it was the natural consequence of the political changes inau- 
gurated by Augustus. The substitution of the absolute despotism of 
the Empire for the liberty of the Republic, of a court, with its ex- 
travagant and luxurious surroundings, for the simple arrangements of 
the Republican system, while it had debased patriotism into a servile 
adulation of the Emperor, had in just the same way and just as inev- 
itably, paralyzed those other noble motives, which had in former years 
stimulated the Roman citizen. 

The government was now limited to the Emperor and his few min- 
isters. Thus men of rank and men of talent, deprived of the ambi- 
tious incentives, which, in the time of the Republic, would have driven 
them into the stirring arena of politics, led a life lapped in luxurious 
leisure, an easy prey to the extravagances and corruptions of the 
court. Thus too the common people, in becoming subjects and part- 
ing with the dignity of Republican citizens, parted also with their 
self-respect; and sank into that depth of degradation and vice, in 
which we always find the lower classes in a country swayed by des- 
potism. 

Reasonably might the old-school Roman, Labienus, clinging fondly 
to memories of by-gone days, have lamented the existing order of 
things, even more bitterly than Napoleon’s critics represent him as 
doing. 

But a cause lying deeper than this, was the corruption and decline 
of the religious sentiment. The early Roman had one of the noblest 
creeds that human reason ever did or ever could devise. The word 
itself, religion, is a Roman term, and means an obligation—something 
binding. The ancient faith had, for its central idea, duty and strict 
obedience to Law, and was opposed etymologically to licentiousness. 
Its result was seen in the joining in the one word, virtus, the ideas of 
manhood or courage, and goodness or virtue. And what was the 
courage of Rome’s conquering legions, or that of her heroic Regulus, 
but a stern discipline, a religious surrender of self to the dictates of 
duty? But even deeper still was this loftiness of soul implanted in 
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the honor of Rome’s women, and the world has yet to see chastity 
purer than that of noble Lucretia. 

Now the great imperfection of this faith, so earnest and lofty, so 
different from that which actuated most of the characters that people 
Horace’s pages, was, that it was not fixed—that it was not open to 
additions. So the conquest of Greece introduced the deities and doc- 
trines of the Grecian religion, the central principle of which was not 
duty, but beauty and refinement. 

Roman youth went to Greece, (as did Horace himself,) to imbibe 
the doctrines of her teachers; and in many instances were Horace’s 
words true : 


“Gracia capta ferum cepit, et artes 
Intulit agresti Latio.” 


But this religion of beauty and grace, appealing to the senses, of 
necessity tended to sensuality. Thus the Roman religion, corrupted 
and enfeebled by the introduction into her comprehensive Pantheon of 
the deities of the Grecian and other religions—deities that were per- 
sonifications of all the baser passions,—led, not to loving trust in God, 
nor to hopeful endeavor after good, but to fear and superstition, and 
eventually, by a kind of reaction, to the atheistic Epicureanism so 
prevalent in Horace’s day. 

This Epicureanism, with no belief in superintending Deity, and con- 
sequently no fear of avenging visitations, consisted in the grossest 
sensuality, or at best, in a refined selfishness, with pleasure for its 
chief motive. 

And then it is worth while to note why this degeneracy of a noble 
nation (such a melancholy spectacle!) was permitted by Providence. 
In the Divine preparation for Christ’s coming, it revealed the world’s 
need of a Saviour. The universal and shameless corruption in the 
times of Horace, witnessed to the depth of that abyss into which 
unaided humanity had plunged, and to the impotence of xatural reli- 
gion to arrest the downward course of evil. 

Then, in the fullness of time, the blessed light of Christianity dawn 
ed upon the waiting world, and shone into that abyss; and while it 
revealed the true meaning of Earth’s History, as but the harmonious 
development of a Divine intelligent plan, and linked together all ages 
and all events by the unity of one Great Purpose; it also, by unfold- 
ing the sublime doctrine of Immortality, gave precious hopes, noble 
aims, and a lofty dignity to every-day life, revealing the meaning of 
its mystery and the compensation for its misery. Cc. B. B. 
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Charlotte Bronte. 


Tue life of Charlotte Bronté was one of sorrow. It was a ceaseless 
conflict with adverse circumstances. Her character was such as 
adorns human nature and of all those whose names grace the annals 
of literature, I know no one whose life and literary works offer more 
valuable suggestions for the conduct of life. To attempt the delin- 
eation of her character, and to note the prominent characteristics of 
her literary works, will be the purpose of this brief sketch. 

While studying the character of this remarkable woman, one’s at- 
tention is immediately arrested by the exceeding delicacy of her or- 
ganization. United with this, was surprising firmness of texture. Her 
mind seemed wrought with threads of elastic steel. From such an 
organization, one would expect a potent individuality, enchased with 
subtle beauty. In this noble woman, all this was realized. She dis- 
played qualities of the greatest worth. Among her many striking 
endowments, her high spiritual attributes shone with a tranquil, en- 
during charm. Throughout a life of awful trial, she adhered with 
lofty faith to the rule of right. Her excellent virtues were not the 
result of a spontaneous flow of good feeling in a happy heart. They 
cost her somewhat. She fought for them, wrenched them, as it were, 
from adverse fates. Her nature was not passionless. Her life had in 
it, little soft, serene, sunshine. On the other hand, hers was a heart 
rent with a great tempest of passion. How little the quiet exterior 
indicated the flaming life-tide that throbbed in every ve'n. Nature 
gave her a tameless, terrible spirit. Then again, an orieutal wealth 
of sensuous life thrilled her soul. These powers give life its chief 
fascination: at the same time, they constitute its most alluring peril. 
She was, also, not a little aspiring. She burned with all the ardor of 
conscious power, to achieve literary eminence. Over these chaotic 
forces, it was her difficult task to acquire control. Fiery passion must be 
wrought into steady energy. She must away with the subtle fascina- 
tionsof sense. Clear intellectual insight would be far more serviceable. 
At whatever cost, she must obey the mandates of duty. At its inex- 
orable command, she must give up, if necessary, all the hopes of a 
lifetime. More than once, too, she was called upon to sacrifice her 
life-hopes. In such hours, when men grow mad with the anguish of 
conflict, she never shrank from her duty. Weary, nervous, sick, dis- 
appointed, worn with wild passions, distressed by heavy domestic 
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calamity, this woman was never wanting in fortitude, She believed in 

God, and became steadfast as a rock. She was, also, a patient wo- 

man—gentle in all pain—helpful always—ready ever with a cheering 

word. She was never wanting in the minutest household duty, even 

in the loftiest inspiration of genius. Again, she was thoroughly gen- 

uine. Conventionality she abhorred. She loved true people. Stead- 

iness marked her feelings and affections. In literary labors, her per- 

severance might be worthily emulated by the most iron nerved man. 

Again and again were her manuscripts refused. Still she did not 

despair ; she only worked the more intensely. Nothing could subdue 

this heroic woman. At length she roused into tremendous power, the 

slumbering energies of passion andeloquence. Such may be the force 

of a delicate woman. Yet with all this indomitable spirit, this power- 
ful genius, she was in society extremely diffident. A protracted visit, 

where she was necessitated to encounter strangers, was sure to result 
in distressing illness. When, however, becoming interested in any 
topic, she could feel at ease, her conversation was eloquent, Then her 
countenance would become radiant with fine intelligence. At such 

times, her language, always choice, would glow with the action of her 
fiery genius. She had powers of critical analysis, and her views al- 
ways gave evidence of intellectual precision. With her exquisitely 
sensitive spirit, she united, also, a great heart. The unfortunate al- 
ways found in her a generous advocate, a sympathizing friend. Her 
gentleness could be maifested, perhaps, in no hettter way, than by 
her extraordinary love of animals. These, also, with an instinct 
often penetrating to the real character more accurately than man’s 
insight, were always drawn to ber with surprising affection. This is 
a testimony to her worth surpassing all the plaudits which this world 
can give. In person, though perfectly proportioned, Miss Bronté was 
very slight and small. Her senses were very acute. She was troubled 
with nearness of sight, but in the range to which this limited her, she 
had extraordinary keenness of vision. In physical structure, she was 
exceedingly sensitive. Slight changes in the atmosphere always 
wrought a consequent elevation or depression of the spirits. Through 
this, she could predict a storm with almost absolute certainty. 
Such were the prominent characteristics of Charlolte Bronté. Her’s 
was a noble, generous spirit. No single powerful faculty, despotically 
giving shape to all thought, distinguished her genius. On the other 
hand, scope, intensity, balance of faculty, belonged to her mind in a 
remarkable degree. 
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Her literary works are few. They, however, more than atone for 
their paucity by their genuine power. In what she has written, it does 
not seem her object to depict any particular phase of society. Her 
design seems rather to describe human life as it exists in the inner 
realm of the soul. She deals with the source from which spring into 
being the forces which give shape to the external life. The method 
which she employs to accomplish her design, is, I think, quite obvious. 
It is a singular process by which she reproduces, never, however, 
with offensive ostentation, her own individuality. In the most striking 
characters which she has delineated, it is not difficult to detect the 
writer’s own modes of thought. Indeed the force of her delineations is 
dependent almost entirely upon that disposition of circumstances which 
enables her to project into her portraitures her own experience. She 
critically analyzes the action of her own mind. Every emotion that 
springs into consciousness, she traces to its source with surprising 
acuteness. Through this process of self scrutiny, she has great insight 
into human nature. Her deep, intense nature, rendering her keenly 
alive to a large range of experience, would clearly present to her view 
all the complexities of motives and action which render much in human 
character so inconsistent. ‘The reader is also at once impressed with 
the sinewy strength of the individualities which she portrays. They, 
to a remarkable degree, seem real persons. The process by which 
she endows her creations with such life-like attributes, is well worth 
attention. In the first place, nearly all her characters have in them 
the germ of reality. The characters of all who approached her were 
subjected to a most thorough analysis. Piercing all conventionalities 
by which the real men are often concealed, she saw clearly the real 
attributes of the spirit. These constituent elements, by the combined 
action of which the individuality was formed, she took as the germ of 
her imaginary character. How she would feel and act, endowed with 
a given combination of mental qualities and involved in a net work of 
imaginary circumstances, seems now the problem which she proposes 
to solve. Her surprising insight into the profuundest workings of the 
soul, would endow her with eminent skill in this-«method of construc- 
tion. Hence, there is wrought into very many of her characters, some- 
thing of the delicacy and sinewy strength of her own remakable mind. 
There is evidence, also, of the subjective character of her intellect in 
the matchless power with which she delineates the social elements of 
human nature. Of these, the passion of love, in particular, she depicts 
with remarkable force. Such delicate skill can be attained only by 
the profoundest research into the deepest mysteries of passion. It is, 
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also, a remarkable fact, that she fails in the forcible portrayal of these 
sentiments, unless the character in which they are displayed is so 
situated, that she can project into it the life of her own passionate 
heart. Again she displays great power of imagination. Its force is 
second only to her clear intellectual insight. It seems, also, her con- 
stant purpose to subordinate its action to the dictates of clear, calm 
thought. Occasionally it lifts the writer into a vein of harmonious 
eloquence: again it displays passages of wild splendor of exceeding 
power. The influence of the imagination upon the intellect, is shown 
in her works in a striking manner. This quality in conjunction with 
the thinking faculty, lifts the vision from mere matter of fact views, to 
large, philosophic insight. It makes thought incisive. It enables the 
mind to pierce the superficial and perceive the central. 

This was a part of the work of imagination in Miss Bronté. It 
gave her intellectual qualities a philosophic scope. It endowed her 
characters with the massiveness of representatives of classes. Through 
the influence of this force, she wrought out with perfect clearness the 
most hidden workings of the soul. This ideal insight enabled her to 
completely merge her own individuality in the character which she 
was portraying. ‘Through this quality, also, her views of life acquired 
a profound wisdom and a delicate adjustment to man’s essential re- 
quisitions. Thus her ideality intensified every quality which she em- 
ployed in the production of her works. Every thing she touched was 
wrought with delicate care. Her characters seem not only real, but 
are exquisitely drawn and highly finished. The commanding mag- 
netism of genius gives every page a singular fascination. In her 
purely imaginative efforts, she displays surpassing power. The 
strength of pinion, the commanding grace of movement, are seldom 
equalled. Again, she displays the force of this quality by the skill 
with which she invests ordinary phenomena and trite conceptions with 
a fresh, poetic life. ‘This creative power, that breathes a glorious life 
into every day thoughts, is the strongest evidence of an affluence of 
imagination. By her transforming touch, the wind becomes an intelli- 
gence. In her ear, its voice sounds prophetic. It becomes the herald 
of calamity. In “its restless, hopeless cry,” sounds the warning of 
coming pestilence and impending death. In reproducing the aspects 
of nature, she, also, evinces her genius. Only the eye quick to detect 
the poetic element in her ever varying phases, could thus invest her 
with such grand beauty. Here, also, she displays how largely her 
individual experiences control her constructive processes. A deep 
gloom was the prevailing mood of her mind. Hence, with a sable tint 
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she colored her reproductions of nature. Rarely in her representations 
is nature robed in her joyful and radiant attire. Nearly always, she 
chooses to paint her when most gloomy and terrible. Indeed, the 
whole atmosphere of the shadowy realm over which she reigns is stifling 
with the presence of unutterable woe. Creations of awful grandeur, 
and shapes as if born of darkness, stalk abroad in these mighty confines, 
Of her profound imaginative insight, the description of Lucy Snowe’s 
sensations when under the influence of a drug, is a striking example. 
It is said to be a perfectly correct representation of the influence of 
opium. As it is known that she never had any experience of its in- 
fluence, it seems that only a keenness of vision almost preternatural, 
could thus search into the mysterious workings of the inner life. 
Again, her partial belief in supernatural phenomena strongly attests 
to the intensity of her imagination. This is a trait which usually dis- 
tinguishes the most finely organized minds. Hawthorne, Mrs. Stowe 
and Sir Walter Scott employ this power with marked effect. The 
most prominent example in which it is displayed, occurs in “ Jane 
Eyre.” The preternatural voice that penetrated the stillness of the 
night, inspiring with fresh courage its struggling, almost conquered 
heroine, well exemplifies this characteristic. Finally, in considering 
the main features of Miss Bronté’s works, her style would seem to 
demand especial attention. Hardly too much can be said in its praise. 
It possesses astonishing force. Flexibility, also, is a distinguishing 
excellence. With remarkable ease, it subdues its rugged strength 
into the tenderest pathos. It becomes terse in argument, graphic in 
description. In the denunciation of wrong, it rises to overwhelming 
power. With all its energy, however, it is quite unpretending. She 
was exceedingly critical in the choice of words. She labored assid- 
uously to find the precise expression that mirrored her thought. When 
this was found, she never hesitated to make use of it, whatever the 
source from which it was derived. On rare occasions, there is a 
kind of rudeness in its wild power. By constant freshness, however, 
it more than atones for occasional lapses of this kind. ‘There are 
gems, also, of thrilling eloquence that no language can surpass. An- 
other remarkable feature of her style is the sweet sense of harmony 
which very many of her phrases convey. Sometimes her winged 
words, as some soft musical vibrations, thrill the soul with strange 
delight. The spirit enchanted with melodious utterance, seems to 
float away in an atmosphere flooded with celestial song. 

Such are the prominent qualities which her literary works display. 
Yet in regard to their value there is much dispute. All concede 
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to her, however, very great original gifts. There are some, indeed, 
who are disposed to stigmatize her works as immoral in their tendency. 
Nevertheless, it seems not too much to say that her powers entitle her 
to a place among the very first writers of fiction in the English lan- 
guage. I would, also, add that she seems to me to merit a place high 
among that corps of earnest souls whose lofty duty it is to regenerate 
social life. She had the strength of pinion that would enable her to 
soar to heights unheard of in the realms of fiction. Death, however, 
smote her while her powers were yet immature. Yet, in a tremendous, 
fascinating spirit with which every page of her writings is impressed, 
in grandeur of imagination, in a mighty force of insight into the soul, 
in heavy denunciation of evil, in tender pathos, in originality, in the 
high spiritual tone of her works, in the air of reality which pervades 
all her writings, she is not surpassed in the whole realm of fiction. 

J. W. H. 
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Sunday School Eclogue. 


Pone me pigris ubi nulla campis, 
Arbor aestiva recreatur aura— 
Dulce ridentem Lalagen amabo, 
Dulce loquentem.—Hor. 


DRAMATIS PERSON. 


STREPHON, ) 
CoRYDON, Shepherds, | 
DaPHnIs, 

DaISINA, 
SCARBRINA, 
MELIBOEUS, - - Judex, 


Of ye Sunday School flock. 
| Shepherdesses, J 





ARGUMENT. 


Young Strephon sadly ’plains his woe; 
Swain Corydon a cure doth show; 
They name wise Meliboeus judge ; 
They sing in turn; not one will budge; 
Wise Meliboeus reproves the twain ; 
The shadows lengthen o’er the plain. 





Beneath an elm young Strephon lay reclined ; 
Poured out in sighs the sadness of his mind; 
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MELIBOEUS.— 


STREPHON.— 


Corypoy.— 


Ah me! Woe’s me! alack! incessant plained; 
Adown his cheek salt tears incessant rained. 
Swain Corydon by chance that happ’d that way, 
Saw where the youth in fruitless grieving lay, 
And drew anear and blithe the silence broke 

In mocking tones, that Strephon’s anger woke— 
“Ha! silly swain! cans’t thou no comfort find? 
Still doth Daisina prove to thee unkind? 

Go foolish lout, seek ’mid the Sunday train 

Some softer fair! ne’er think on her again!” 

“ Alack!” quoth Strephon. “love has made me weak, 
Else shouldst thou sadly rue what thou dost speak. 
Daisina’s hard, yet if the tale be true— 

She grieves not me as doth Scarbrina you.” 

“Come now!” said Corydon, “along yon walk 
With stately tread see Meliboeus stalk ; 

Wisest is he of all the shepherd rank, 

Knows each strange wrought machine and eke the crank, 
Encompasseth the weather round about, 

Hath turned the laws of grav’ty inside out, 

Let’s leave the case to him—he shall decide, 

I vow by Meliboeus to abide. 

And, as we twain alternate praise our fair, 

That he for my Scarbrina shall declare 

I'll wager this my faithful meerschaum pipe 

Full deftly fashioned in the latest type.” 

“See here,” returned the younger swain, “a hat, 
As good a tile as e’er upon was set; 

I pledge it tall, and sleek, and leather-lined, 

He, first of maids, shall my Daisina find.” 


(Meliboeus draweth nigh.) 


I take the trust and go so far as say 

I'll rule the contest with impartial sway. 
Begin eftsoons, nor let the envious clock 
The rival burden of your sonnets dock.} 


Sweet is the brook goes bounding o’er the lea; 
Sweet is th’ unmeasured laughing of the sea; 
Sweet is the pumpkin-pie, the choc’late-cream : 
Before Daisina all most bitter seem. 

Nor cream, nor pie, nor sea, nor limpid brook, 
Can e’er compare e’en with her sowrest look. 


Divine long draughts of thick molasses are; 
Divine the flavor of a dime cigar; 

Ten times divine is iced egg-lemonade : 
Scarbrina throws them all in deepest shade. 
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StREPHON.— 


CorYDoN.— 


STREPHON.— 


CoryDon.— 


STREPIION — 


CoryDoy.— 


More sweetness in her little finger lies 
Than in three score and ten Daisinas’ eyes. 


As once in Winter towards my school I went, 

My strength in struggling with the blast, nigh spent, 
Daisina, far in front, did chance to smile, 

The bright effulgence spread full half a mile. 

My tortured feet and ears no longer froze, 

The storm beat vainly 'gainst my cheerful nose. 
Come then Daisina ease thy lover’s woe, 

Nor light, nor warmth, he ‘ll need where’er he go. 


As once in Summer’s heats I journeyed far, 

Sped o’er the plain in fleetest Westville car, 

The sickening warmth tight pressed me like a belt, 
By Jove! good Meliboeus, I near did melt, 

When straightway as Scarbrina oped the door 

And stood beside me on the straw-strewn floor, 
The airs of Ceylon seemed around to play; 
Refreshing coolness drove my warmth away. 
Scarbrina come—return my ardent love, 

And hot simooms shall coolest zephyrs prove. 


When my Daisina walks, her little feet 

Trip in and out, and out and in, so fleet, 

I scarce can watch their glancing flying track, 
As in they go, and out, and forth, and back. 
Trim as some oyster-boat with swiftest keel, 
She scuds along and ev’ry heart doth steal. 


As I have seen some stately ship of war 

Strike terror by her form though distant far; 

So doth Searbrina with her glancing eyes. 

Who rashly dares her looks sore wounded dies. 
She steals no hearts, ne’er uses tim’rous theft— 
By force and might her captives are bereft. 


Boast not bold Corydon thy happy lot, 
Searbrina—this I know—for tliee cares not. 

She courts young Daphnis, of the auburn sides, 
Nor e’er when teachers meet her pref’rence hides. 
With him she walks each Sunday up the lane; 
His fond umbrella shields her from the rain. 


The tale is false—thou canst not prove it true ; 
And now shalt thou thy envious malice rue, 
For know, forsooth, Daisina loves not thee 
Thy dear Daisina burns with love for me: 











THE LIBERATION OF HUMANITY. 





As this doth show—when she a pencil sought 

And might have chose what six small pupils brought, 
She them despised i’ faith and turned to me 

And blushing asked my pen her loan might be— 
Nay more—— 


MELIBOEUS.— 





Peace rustics! I have heard ye twain; 
Your wrangling discord half hath turned my brain. 
As long as splashing fish in sea shall swim, 

As long as rustling bird shall perch on limb, 

So long shall you bombast your rival fair, 

So long-shall they for you no farthing care.— 


I would observe I long have wished a hat: 

T’ll say thus much, this meerschaum comes quite pat.—(Aside.) 
Yet I, being skilled in Nature’s deepest lore, 

Have marked mankind for years a hefty score, 

I ll plead your cause and see what I may do, 

Meanwhile I ’ll safely hold these things for you. 

But see, the shadows lengthen from the west; 

I must obey yon beck’ning sun’s behest. B. 





Che Liberation of Bumanity. 


THE ancients, to find the golden age, followed up the stream of life 
till it disappeared in the twilight of legend. Primitive heroes, the 
offspring of gods, were also the fathers of men. Poets traced the lin- 
eage of kings to the domes of high Olympus, deriving from Jove him- 
self their title deeds to crowns. Laments for the degeneracy of the 
race mingle with the epics chanted thirty centuries agone. For them 
the bright and joyous, the beautiful and grand, reposed in the past. 
The gradual decadence of the race, with its prophecy of grim and 
cumulative misery, entered as a cardinal dogma into the beliefs of the 
time. 

The moderns look to the future. Songs of the coming glory, swell- 
ing with the march of ages, drown the wails of antiquity, and pro- 
claim that the golden age is yet before us. No one now born may 
live to see its morning splendor, yet the eastern sky glows already 
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with the light of the promised dawn. Millennial visions of Hebrew 
prophets hasten to their fulfilment. 

That this inspiring faith in the future is not groundless, the revolu- 
tions of the time, sweeping and radical, though often noiseless, abund- 
antly indicate. During ancient and medieval periods, the multitude 
were enslaved to the few. Repression was the law, free development 
the exception. History passed in silence over millions of subjects,— 
their customs, their acts, their wrongs,—to expatiate upon the follies 
of nobles and the triflings of kings. While palaces rung with sounds 
of revelry, want and misery, ignorance and degradation dwelt in the 
hovels that sheltered the populace from cold and storm. Hope could 
find no fulcrum for her lever. The soul, weighed down with tradi- 
tional wrongs, hungered for something better, but saw no way of de- 
liverance. The true relation of man to his fellow and to his God, 
was yet practically unknown. Hence many of the hardest struggles 
of the race proved well-nigh fruitless. Sufferings, blood, martyrdom, 
too often purchased no permanent meliorations. Advantages gained 
by the heroism of one generation, were sacrificed by the follies of the 
next. Thus, for more than fifty centuries, the progress of man was 
marked by advances and retrogressions, lines of light and darkness, 
of joy and gloom, falling across his pathway in endless blendings and 
alternations. 

We have entered upon a new era. The day of long and disastrous 
reactions against newly discovered truths, has passed forever. Shack- 
les are broken. Cumbersome formulas are thrown aside. Errors, 
undisputed for many generations, vanish in the dissolvents supplied 
by our own. The change is radical, derived from correct appreciation 
of man’s rightful relations in the universe. The cardinal idea now 
in course of evolution, asserts the value of personal liberty, personal 
‘ responsibility, personal worth. In politics, it demands the right of 
self-government; in morals, the right of free thought. Toward these 
foci the master currents of mental energy now converge. Here is to 
be found tke inestimable superiority of the modern over the the medi- 
eval and ancient spirit. At last we are acting, distantly it is true, 
but with a growing appreciation of its profound significance, upon the 
maxim that one soul is of more value to its possessor than the whole 
world beside. 

The magnitude of the issues springing from the triumph of a single 
idea, may swell into immensity. Not long ago, the most practical of 
nations built its constitution upon the postulates, that the king rules by 
divine right and can do no wrong. For centuries those propositions 
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stood unquestioned. Now the mention of such fictions provokes a 
grim smile the world over. We have learned that in the normal dis- 
tribution of authority, governments were created for subjects, not 
subjects for governments. Intrinsically, the mightiest of rulers is no 
more than the humbiest of peasants. The accidents of position, great 
as they appear to the untutored eye, dwindle to a point, in comparison 
with the attributes, the responsibilities, and the destiny that are com- 
mon to both. 

Political and moral liberty flourish most in close companionship. 
The Great Republic of the West proclaims to the world that the 
people are the ultimate and rightful depositaries of power, and the 
world hastens to apply the lesson. Despots, clinging with tenacious 
grip to prescriptive privileges, find it needful to concede much to re- 
tain any. In Europe, the struggles for the enlargement of liberty are 
yearly crowned with fresh victories. The king of Prussia signs a 
constitution to save a crown; Austrian tyranny reluctantly seals the 
bond of Italian nationality; the Czar, by a signature, emancipates 
twenty millions of Russian serfs; German liberalists bear the ban 
ners of freedom to the very front of the fight; and even Napoleon 
Third professes to be a democrat. Far-sighted rulers, like the Czar, 
realize that they must throw themselves as leaders into the current of 
the new movement, or be left behind,—wrecks upon the shore. 

The bloody revolution from which our Republic is now emerging, 
with truth, justice and victory inscribed imperishably npon her ban- 
ners, offers another illustration of the resistlessness of the modern idea. 
Not for conquest, not for glory, but for a principle, discovered late, 
yet loved fervently, two millions of brave hearts forsook the comforts 
of home to meet hardships and wounds and death. Viewed histori- 
cally, the greatest marvel perhaps is the quietude with which those 
armies were absorbed, when the occasion for their existence had‘ 
passed. Such self-restraint, in the flush of triumph, proves that brute 
force, as an elementary power, is no less repulsive to the spirit of the 
age than slavery itself. Hereafter, ideas must rule the world. 

Liberty, fortified by culture, lifts man into a serene atmosphere, 
above gusts of passion and the hurricanes of fanaticism. It renders 
him solid, thoughtful, philosophical. More and more he sees things as 
they are, in the clear white light of truth. Tales of supernatural 
terrors cease to agitate him. As nature in her perfection reflects the 
omniscience of tae Creator, he interrogates her for the law, with a 
view to obey its behests. Strong from sublimity of purpose, and up- 
lifted by a sense of the intrinsic grandeur of life, he strikes out from 
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the vantage ground of the present, with stout arm and flashing eye, 
to subdue to human use what before seemed the blank of chaos. 

As the multitude advance, the superiority of leaders declines. It is 
growing more and more difficult for individuals to tower above their 
fellows in lonely but dangerous supremacy. In the good time coming, 
no Alexander, greedy of power, will find armies to lead to sacrifice as 
the price of empire: no Peter the Hermit will draw into barren cru- 
sades hosts of deluded followers. ‘Is it right?’ * Is it rational ?’ 
‘What will it do for man?’ will be the crucial questions. To this in- 
quisition all schemes must submit upon the threshold. 

The liberation of humanity from the bonds of error and the domin- 
ion of false leadership, is attended with ever-increasing ameliorations. 
The mechanic of to-day lives in a degree of comfort, to which the 
monarch of the twelfth century was a stranger. Feudal castles, open 
to wintry winds and blackened by smoke, were beggarly habitations, 
compared with the homes of the humblest among our industrial 
classes. 

Science, and art, too, combine with liberty to elevate the masses. 
Human ingenuity is taxed to its utmost tension, to bring the products 
of every new invention and discovery within the reach of all. Suc- 
cessive improvements have made the steam-engine the loom and the 
printing-press what they are to-day. The ruling agencies of the mod- 
ern world are essentially democratic. There is no exclusiveness about 
Railroads or Telegraphs. At nominal cost, the most exquisite creations 
of art are multiplied indefinitely, to beautify the homes and educate 
the tastes of the million. Wide open stands the door of the school- 
room, to rich and poor alike. In many places, learning is freely 
offered, without money and without price. Whatever can minister to 
comfort or culture, is now produced in such abundance, perfection and 
cheapness, that wealth and power confer practically but slightly su- 
perior advantages. 

Pity, then, for the despondent soul that can see nothing in this tri- 
umphant march of humanity, but emptiness and mockery! Blind 
amid beauty, deaf where sounds of celestial harmony are borne upon 
the winds, he gropes among the graves, all unconscious of his privi- 
leges and of his crown. R. W. W, 
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& Study of Enoch Arden. 


Every now and then, men who have attained to intellectual great- 
ness by long and patient effort, toss the results of their labor into the 
eager teeth of snarling critics, and await their fate with such anxiety 
as did the accused of olden time when their innocence or guilt was 
proved by fire. Rarely has an author reached a place in literature 
against which critical assaults could not prevail, and the glory of 
which eritical praise could not much increase. Yet such a position 
the Poet Laureate of England has now, more unquestionably than any 
other writer of the present age, attained, and it would be, perhaps, pre- 
sumptuous as well as vain in me to attempt a critical analysis of the 
poem before me; especially since this task has been repeatedly per- 
formed by men of undoubted abilities and large experience. Yet cer- 
tain thoughts have presented themselves during a somewhat careful pe- 
rusal of the work, which I have not elsewhere seen expressed, and 
which may be worth the attention of our readers. Making no preten- 
sions, then, to an exhaustive criticism, I offer them as they occurred, 
and not in the order of a finished essay. 

A quality of the work particularly noticeable, is the permanence, 
distinctness and harmony of the impression left upon the mind of the 
reader. Almost all who have made themselves acquainted with Enoch 
Arden, find themselves entertaining the belief that they have reada 
long story, and can scarcely credit the fact that there are less than 
nine hundred lines in the poem. The incidents related range them- 
selves among the memories, thoughts, experiences and imaginations of 
the reader, as the ground-work of a novel threads its way among con- 
versations, reflections, and descriptions of scenery. Parts of one’s 
own life suggest themselves, quietly and naturally fitting in to com- 
plete the story. The outline which thus briefly enwraps a lifetime, is 
so surcharged with feeling, passion, hopes deferred, fulfilled, destroyed, 
that it expands in the mind, taking to itself all those accessories that 
go to make up the history of completed lives, yet retaining and con- 
veying a sense of an ever-present, warm, active existence. 

Yet the material which has been made thus potent and suggestive, 
has apparently been selected with a view to the exclusion of many of 
those elements which make up a story calculated to touch the heart 
or please the fancy. The characters do not appeal to the reader for 
sympathy by means of physical beauty or any sensuous attractions, 
Nor does pride of birth, or lordliness of power intrude itself to awaken 
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regard for the lowly. All the developments are as completely con- 
fined within the sphere of humble life, as if riches and temporal power 
had never been a boundary line separating one class from another. 
Even in comparison and illustrations the author ignores the existence 
of all save a single class. When Enoch would have reconciled his 
wife to his long voyage over unknown seas, and spoke 


“On Providence and trust in Heaven, she heard, 
Heard and not heard him; as the village girl 
Who sets her pitcher underneath the spring, 
Musing on him that used to fill it for her, 

Hears and not hears, and lets its overflow.” 


The poet has entered a condition of human life, of the peculiarities of 
which, personal experience has taught him nothing, and has resolutely 
shut himself in. 

Equally, at least in direct allusion, does the author ignore all evil 
thoughts and purposes in the human mind. Intrigue and the vengeful 
hate of jealous lovers are not introduced to lend interest to the story. 
From these fair pages of unpretending goodness, there looks out but 
one impish face, and that has vanished after a single glance. Yet in 
those two lines Satan himself, recognizing his own portrait, would ac- 
knowledge the hand of a master-artist : 


“One in whom all evil fancies clung 
Like serpents’ eggs together.’ 


In these respects, as far as my limited experience enables me to 
judge, the work is an anomaly in literature. It has compared with 
most of the poems of its class a further peculiarity in the fact that 
most of its interest and variety arise from the incidents and affections 
of married life. It is, apparently, a belief commonly adopted among 
authors of fiction, that all the romance of life lies between the first 
awakening of love and its consummation in marriage. But the single 
object of this poem seems to be, to teach us that love in its maturity 
makes life most interesting, and that, when once it has attained its 
proper and healthy existence in the soul, it is thenceforth the chief 
guide, the animating principle of life. 

The poem, having indicated this as its subject, divides itself into 
three heads: Love in hope, in contentment, in despair. To these, all 
other feelings are not only subordinate, but tributary. As soon as 
Enoch’s passion grew into steady purpose, all hopes of happiness, am- 
bitions and anticipations that centered in himself, were forever forgotten. 
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‘Love took up the harp of life, and smote on all the chords with might, 
Smote the chord of Self, which, trembling, passed in music out of sight.” 


Love, hoping, is present with him on stormy seas, and keeps alive 
his energies on foreign shores. It is not Enoch of whom we read, but 
an all-pervading animating spirit, making itself known through him. 
It created the finale of a climax of pictures, united to express the 
grand principle which is the subject of the poem, in an arrangement 
that might almost be considered the perfection of human expression. 
The shipwrecked wanderer, on the island, 


‘Rich, but the loneliest in a lonely sea,”’ 


but for the absence of that, the presence of which would have made 
his life complete, would have been gladdened by a sight that might 
have ravished eyes long used to Nature’s beauty. He saw 


“The mountain wooded to the peak, the lawns 
And winding glades high up like ways to Heaven, 
The slender coco’s drooping crown of plumes, 

The lightning flash of insect and of bird, 

The lustre of the long convolvuluses 

That coiled around the stately elms, and ran 

Ev n to the limit of the land, the glows 

And glories of the broad belt of the world.” 


The details of the landscape are marked out with the distinctness 
with which they would strike upon the morbid sensibility of a man, 
conscious only of his utter loneliness, occupied by no cares, pleasures 
or satisfied affections. The picture itself conveys an idea of hopeless 
and sickening monotony. This is heightened by the skillful combina- 
tion of words and arrangement of metre. It is still further strength- 
ened by the description of unvarying repletion that marks the onward 
moving time. 


“No sail from day to day, but every day 

The sunrise broken into scarlet shafts 

Among the palms, and ferns, and precipices ; 

The blaze upon the waters to the east ; 

The blaze upon the waters overhead ; 

The blaze upon the waters to the west; 

Then the great stars that globed themselves in Heaven, 
The hollower-bellowing ocean, and again 

The scarlet shafts of suurise—but no sail.” 


This impression is then intensified to the utmost limit of our pow- 
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ers of feeling, by contrast. Blurring and confusing his vision of all 
this horrid glare and splendor. 





“ A phantom made of many phantoms moved 
Before him haunting him; + a * * 
The babes their babble, Annie the small house, 
The climbing street, the mill, the leafy lanes, 
The peacock-yew tree and the lonely Hall, 

The horse he drove, the boat he sold, the chill 
November dawns and dewy-glooming clowns, 
The gentle shower, the smell of dying leaves, 
And the low moan of leaden-colored seas.” 


These pictures, beautiful as they are, would be almost meaningless, 
were not all the power of delineation and force of expression employ- 
ed to make more prominent the sense of utter loss which was ever pres- 
ent to the solitary sailor. Yet 


“His hopes to see his own, 
And pace the sacred, old familiar fields,” 


Still gave animation to his life, till 


“He like a lover down through all his blood, 
Drew in the dewy, meadowy morning breath 
Of England, blown across her ghostly wall.” 


It is made to appear that the same unselfish devotion furnished all 
the happiness of Phillip’s through the many years of an enforced sep- 
aration from the object of his love; and formed at last the picture 
which Enoch saw through the cottage window, standing in the chill 
mist of a November evening. But when Enoch saw all that had 
made him happy, hopelessly taken from him, he gradually, but surely 
passed from life. For 


“Work without hope draws labor in a seive, 
And hope without an object cannot live.” 

Thus, if I read aright, the poet would assert that Love once fixed in 
the soul, becomes at once and forever the chief actuating motive ; 
and that its complete removal destroys also the life which it gladdened 
and nourished. 

But I do not believe that this poem was introduced solely or princi- 
pally to teach the beauty of devotion in married life. It is meant to 
be much broader and more universal in its application. The Venus 
of true poetry, its living and life-giving principle, is a compound of 


truth, honor, purity and unselfishness. She hovers over multitudes of 
VOL. XxXI. 22° 
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readers who never listen to her waiting wing, yet she never entered 
the heart of any man, but that from thence transfused into his actions 
and life, she has made made him nobler and better. She looks out 
like a nymph from a pure fountain, from every page of this poem, and 
as we turn from it we may almost hear our author saying : 


“Let us love so well, 
Our work shall still be better for our love, 
And still our love be sweeter for our work, 
And both commended, for the sake of each, 
By all true lovers and true workers born.” 


A. E. D. 





Cobaceo. 


‘Ex fumo dare lucem.” Horace, Ars Poetica 143 line. ‘Nunc est fwman- 
gum.”* Carminum 1, 37, 1. 

The introduction of tobacco from the wilds of the New World to 
the luxurious epicureans of Europe, has been generally ascribed to Sir 
Walter Raleigh; but a correct interpretation of these lines of the old 
Roman, indicates a far more classic use of the “divine weed.” We 
see Horace at his Villa near Tibur seated in his easy chair (we sup- 
pose they had easy chairs in those days) and whiffing away his cares 
in a cloud of smoke. If he was puzzled to decide whether to sow his 
ten acre lot with pulse or onions, or if some intractable spondee or 
dactyl refused to fall into line in the true Horatian metre, he lit his 
pipe to clear his mind. He evolved light from smoke, the clear light 
of certainty from the smoky recesses of indecision. Doubtless if 
research were made into the private habits of Homer, we should find 
that he too was a votary of tobacco; but his life is too much involved 
in obscurity. notwithstanding the treatises and lectures of learned pro- 
fessors, to be able to ascertain this fact with certainty. Smokers are 





* The best manuscripts give this reading. Anthon, Lincoln, Maclean, and several 
other inferior editors, have adopted ‘“ bibendum,” which is evidently a corruption of 
the texts and rest only on the authority of obscure mauuscripts. 
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therefore content to regard Horace as the first person of literary em- 
jnence who mentions and commends the use of tobacco. His experi- 
ence has since been verified by thousands, and his motto has been 
adopted in one form or another by the whole community of smokers. 

Perhaps no habit to which men have been addicted has met with 
so much opposition as the use of tobacco. The simple minded peas- 
antry of England regarded their comrades who came back from voy- 
ages to America, breathing forth fire and smoke, as possessed of the 
Devil; and an amusing anecdote is related of Sir Walter Raleigh, 
showing the perils by land and water, (especially by water,) to which 
he was subjected on account of this habit. Sitting in his study one 
day, rolling forth velumes of smoke, he rang for the servant, and the 
latter, never having seen any one smoking before, rushed from the 
room in terror and returned with a bucket of water. Before Sir Walter 
perceived his intention the servant had drenched him with water and 
extinguished the spontaneous combustion which he thought was con- 
suming his master. Newton so offended his fiancée by using, in a fit 
of abstraction, one of her lily white fingers to press the ashes into his 
pipe, as to sunder their engagement. King James thought it not un- 
worthy of his royal time and talents to write a “Counterblast to 
Tobacco,” which is more entertaining from the variety of opprobrious 
epithets which he applies to tobacco than from the number and cogency 
of his arguments against its use. He terms smoking “a custom both 
fulsome to the eye, hatefull to the nose, harmfull to the brain, danger- 
ous to the lungs, and in the black stinking fume thereof nearest resem- 
bling the horrible Stigian smells of the pit that is bottomless.” While 
condemning its use thus severely, he nevertheless admits the great 
popularity of “the weed” even at that time; for he asks, “Is it not 
agreat vanity that aman cannot heartily welcome his friend but 
straight they must be in hand with this roguish tobacco, for it has 
become in place of a cure a point of good fellowship.” Notwithstand- 
ing King James “Counterblast,” and the fact that men in his time 
were punished for using it by the mutilation of their ears and noses, 
the subtle fumes of tobacco seem to have wrought a spell upon the 
mind of its devotees. Of the long list of its admirers, students and 
men of literature, form no inconsiderable portion. Sir Walter Raleigh 
rode to his execution calmly smoking a short black pipe. Milton 
drew from his favorite Trinidado the inspiration which made his name 
immortal by the production of Paradise Lost. 

The custom of smoking, initiated and countenanced by men of such 
high literary merit, is a prevalent one among college students. It is 
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claimed by those who ought to know, that in this respect, as in most 
others, Yale leads the van of American colleges. In olden time stren- 
uous endeavors were made to check this virtue or vice, (the reader ac- 
cording to his view of the subject may choose between these words— 
we prefer the former,) by the college authorities, The law against 
smoking on the college grounds, is still in force at Harvard. Not 
long since a colporteur addressed a friend of ours, an inveterate smok- 
er, who was enjoying his cigar in the Post Office, with these words: 
“T appeal to your conscience, my friend, not to smoke.” The smoker 
taking his cigar from his mouth, heartlessly replied to this effort for 
his conversion, that “his conscience did’nt smoke.” College authori- 
ties, colporteurs and individual reformers have been powerless to pre- 
vent the spread of this habit. In fact the number of those who smoke 
in each class when it graduates, is nearly twice as large as when it en- 
ters. The strangers who come to us every autumn, fresh from the 
bosoms of their families, are during the first week initiated into the sa- 
cred mysteries of tobacco by the process of “smoking out,” as con- 
ducted by Sophomores ; and as each class severs its active connection 
with our alma mater on Presentation Day, the last rite of friendship is 
to smoke the “ pipe of peace.” These two parentheses of smoke en- 
close our college course and are typical of the sociality and pleasure 
of student life. Smoking, too,has given us one of the pleasantest 
books in the English language, “ Reveries of a Bachelor,” endeared to 
us especially as the production of one of Yale’s most honored sons; 
and we cannot well close this rambling sketch better than by quoting 
the last stanza of a piece published in the Yale Lit, something more 
than a year since. It expresses, more happily than we can do in prose, 
one of the chief pleasures and benefits of smoking, the stimulation of 
the imagination. 


‘‘ Forth from the pipe the most exquisite fancies 
Shine in its light like the light of a star, 
Wildest adventures, fantastic romances 
Float with the smoke of a glowing cigar.” 
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Palamon and Arcite; or Che Rnight’s Gale. 


“Friendship is constant in all other things, 
Save in the offiee and affairs of love.” 


Ir has frequently happened since the days of the Ionian father, and 
probably even before the birth of Leda’s daughter, “sister of the 
stars,” that love and friendship have had strange conflicts, and we 
might add, queer results. Many individuals not lineally descended 
from Jove, without the assistance of interesting goddesses and myth- 
ical personages, have felt that they too were sadly repeating the story 
of Alcander and Septimius, at least so far as agreeable to themselves, 
in sighing for one Hypatia. Some of us have probably noticed that 
it is not an unfrequent occurrence for two or more Mr. Guppy’s to 
admire the same Opera Box, and sit staring at the same Esther until 
the fifth act of life’s play is finished, and they are compelled to 
“ depart unsatisfied,” in the language of Horace, “ pining for what is 
not,” in the language of Shelley conjecturing “what might have 
been,” if things had only Been different,—shadows flitting from exist- 
ence, not at all prepared to “lie down to pleasing dreams.” 

The Knight’s Tale, or the Story of Palamon and Arcite, is per- 
haps calculated to suggest the above reflections, and at least affords a 
slight excuse for a person to indulge in strange meditations. The 
Poem contains a little more than two thousand verses, and is perhaps 
justly considered the finest of “The Canterbury Tales,”—the crown- 
ing work of Chaucer’s old age. As principal characters, two knights 
are introduced, Palamon and Arcite, having the strongest friendship 
for each other. They fall into the hands of Theseus, and by him are 
held in confinement. While in prison, they have a smiling acquaint- 
ance with a certain bequtiful Emily, sister of Theseus, and each loves 
her. Palamon having seen her first, had the presumption on his side 
to claim her, but Arcite, less familiar with Whateley, was unwilling to 
yield. Arcite was finally freed from prison, and banished from the 
country, but returned in disguise, and meeting with Palamon, was 
leaving the decision to the sword—the great arbiter of human justice- 
They were discovered fighting, by the king, who learning the cause of 
the quarrel, gave each a year to obtain a hundred knights, and one 
year from that day each should appear with his chosen knights, and 
the one that conquered should obtain the hand of Emily. Arcite 
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offered up vows to Mars to aid him in the conflict; Palamon to Venus. 
Each divinity promised that the prayers of each would be answered. 
Both prayed for “success in arms ;” one for victory,—the other for 
Emily. Arcite obtained victory ; Palamon was wounded, but by an 
accident after the conflict, Arcite was mortally injured, and on his 
death-bed gives to Palamon the hand of det and thus the prayers 
of each were answered. 

This is a brief analysis of the poem, which for variety of incident 
and sudden turns of fortune, has hardly a parallel in truth or fiction ; 
and yet, as it seems to me, not a single incident is unnatural; every 
thing has an air of reality. If not wholly consistent with Greek 
character; if Palamon and Arcite have too much of the old English 
sentiment and spirit of Chaucer’s times, let us consider the limited 
facilities of the fourteenth century, for learning the character of dis- 
tant people, and pardon Chaucer that he was born a Saxon instead of 
an Athenian, and remember that it would be difficult for the “father 
of English literature” to be direct in descent from Euripides. 

Of course the existence of Tournaments in the reign of Theseus, 
and other inconsistences not of plot but material, might be questioned ; 
but not thinking it an “ opere pretium” to search for sand in the 
midst of gold, we are willing to attribute them to the knight who told 
the story, as Chaucer was only modestly acting as a reporter for a 
miscellaneous company relating stories while making a religious pil- 
grimage to the tomb of Thomas-a-Becket. Leaving these points for 
those called critics to investigate, who seem to think the only purpose 
of criticism is to display a writer’s faults, we will notice briefly a few 
of the many poetical thoughts and expressions which the poem con- 
tains. 

The old English and quaintness of style at first so unnatural, after 
a little familiarity, seems only to heighten the beauties of Chaucer, 
and his descriptions are often so concise and vivid, that they seem to 
take the form of pictures in the mind. How finely he portrays the 
feelings of Arcite, when in banishment. 


“ And solitary he was, and ever alone 
And wailing, all the night making his moan, 
And if he herdé song or instrument, 
Then would he wepe; he mighte not be stent, 
So feeble were his spirits, and so low 
And changed, so that no man could know 
His speech or his voice, though men it herd.” 
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He was free, but sighed again for the prison and the grated win- 
dow, which overlooked the garden where Emily walked. 
Lovelace’s charming lyric finds here another attestation :-— 


“Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage ;” 


** And if he herde song or instrument, 
Then would he wepe, he mighte not be stent.” 


These lines always remind me of that beautiful painting, where 
the broken-hearted Linda sits listening to her brother singing the 
songs of her childhood,—in these alone finding comfort “for a mind 
diseased ;” for when the song ceased, life again became a blank, a 
dream, Wild and confused, where memory dared not enter. Music, 
whether sad or joyous, seems to have but one effect upon a broken- 
heart. If sad, it accords with the feelings, and intensifies, while it 
seems to soothe; if joyous, it shows the contrast between happiness 
and one’s own misery, and makes wider the channels of grief. This 
is perhaps no where better illustrated than in “Shelley’s Ode to a 
Sky-lark,” after the purely descriptive part of the Ode is completed. 
As he sits musing, the “ purple clouds” fade from the sky, the glow of 
sunset just lingers, separating with a golden belt the sky from the 
Tuscan sea; the solemnity and stillness of the hour awaken sadder 
thoughts, and the clear music of the lark still “ filling earth and sky,” 
only intensifies his sadness, presenting a strong contrast to a saddened 
heart looking in upon itself. 

In the funeral of Arcite, Palamon appears, 


“With flotery beard and ruggy ashy heres 
And—passing over of weeping Emilie 
Was reufullest of all the company.” 


Envy was all gone now, his rival was dead, and pure friendship 
wept beside his grave. 

His description of morning, poetically considered, is, perhaps, the 
finest in the poem, and we think it unequalled even by “ rosy fingered 
aurora,” so original with our later poets. Why “ the feathered throng” 
always delight in contemplating the early dawn, can only be satisfacto- 
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rily accounted for, as it seems to me, because to them it is a mythical 
hour, and therefore presents a better field for poetical speculation. 

The last few verses of this description we often find ourselves un- 
consciously repeating : 


“The busy larke, messenger of day 
Saluteth in her song the morne gray, 
And firy Pheebus riseth up so bright 
That all the orient laugheth at the site 
And with his stremes drieth in the greves 
The silver dropes hanging on the leaves.” 


There are two lines rather strangely introduced, which in justice to 
the poem we certainly ought not to overlook. We question whether 
any lamp-post in its strangest soliloquies ever presented a finer descrip- 
tion of uncertainty. 


“ A drunken man wot well he hath an house 
But he ne wot which is the right way thidder.” 


Yet with all due respect to Chaucer’s poetical conception, to Burns 
alone was it left to describe more accurately the uncertainty of math- 
ematical calculation, perhaps attributable to Spherical Aberration. 


‘The rising moon began to glow’r 
The distant Cummock hills out-owre 
To count her horns wi’ a’ my pow’r 

I set mysel; 
But whether she had three or four 
I cou’d na tell.” 


The words of Arcite when dying, so touch the heart that we entire- 
ly forget the poem, and seem to stand beside his death-bed. 


“Alas the woe! Alas the paine’s strong! 
That I for you have suffered and so long! 
Alas the death! Alas mine Emelie! 
Alas departing of our company, 
Alas mine heartes’ queen! Alas my wife 
Mine hearte’s lady, ender of my life! 
What is this world? What axen men to have? 
Now with his love. Now in his colde grave 
Aloue withouten any company 
Farewell my sweet farewell mine Emelie.” 


Byron’s parting of Conrad and Medora in the Corsair, and Moore’s 
parting of Hafen and “Erin’s blooming child ” in the fire worshippers, 
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are beautiful, but the sudden breaks and changes here, in the lan- 
guage of another, “ represent the sighs and sobbings of a broken spirit.” 
We would gladly say more concerning “The Canterbury Tales,” 
but we have said enough, at least in quantity, to call the attention of 
some, perhaps for the first time, to these poems, written under the old 
oaks of Donnington Castle, by the “ sire of English Minstrelsy,” when 
the bridge of Mirza was almost passed. How he reminds us of Mil- 
ton, in his old age, writing Paradise Lost, the long purpose of his 
life, to whom night came early only to reveal the stars and clearer 
visions of a sublime eternity. W. B. 





Spiritualism. 


BewieF in spiritual existences forms a necessary part of the consti- 
tution of the human mind, for it lies at the foundation of our belief in 
God, the Father of spirits. When Descartes sought to establish the 
fact of his own material existence, he could find no better proof than 
the argument “ Cogito ergo sum.” He thus appealed to a spiritual 
existence within, exercising spiritual powers, as to a fact which was 
self-evident to the consciousness of every one, in proof of the reality 
of his being. 

From the grossness of our conceptions derived from the material 
world, we are prone to attach to the term “ spirit,” the idea of some- 
thing shadowy and unreal,—destitute of properties, and incapable of 
moving or exerting a physical influence on material bodies. Analogies 
drawn from the physical world will show the unreasonableness of such 
an idea. ‘Take for instance light changing material substances; fire 
consuming them; electricity or magnetism moving them bodily ; chem- 
ical affinity and the moving principle of vegetable life converting and 
assimilating them into other material substances. We make no pro- 
gress in determining the nature of these agencies by calling them im- 
ponderable fluids, forces, or properties of matter. They are subtle 
permeating, but real existences; capable of changing, moving, de- 
stroying and building up material forms; and presenting in the known 
world of Nature, a striking analogy to those spiritua)] beings which 
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are believed to exist in the unknown world. They might be properly 
called the Spirits of matter, in contradistinction to the Spirits of men 
and angels. 

We deny, therefore, that there is anything unreasonable in a belief 
in the existence of spiritual beings, but, on the contrary, we hold 
that such a belief is a fundamental principle of the human mind. No 
nation or tribe of men has ever existed without entertaining it. 
There can be no recognition of the Deity without it. In its natural 
and unrestrained exhibition, it takes the form of Superstition; when 
regulated and enlightened, it is the basis of true Religion. 

A belief in the supernatural is very naturally, almost inseparably, 
but not necessarily connected with a belief in spirits. If the agencies 
of heat, light and electricity were only occasionally manifested, under 
circumstances unknown to us, we would naturally suppose them to be 
supernatural; but since they are constantly manifested under known 
circumstances, we acknowledge them as natural agents. So also with 
Spirits. 1f they had a constant and determinate agency, either phys- 
ical or moral, assigned to them in the affairs of men, which though 
unseen we could recognize, we should not be justified in calling such 
agency supernatural, for it would form a part of the regular plan of 
nature’s great Author. Butif such agency were exerted only on spe- 
cial occasions, for special purposes, and under special circumstances,— 
all of which conditions were unknown to us beforehand,—then we 
should justly term such agency both supernatural and miraculous. 

Whether such agency is now, or ever has been exerted, is a ques- 
tion of fact, which can only be settled by the best evidence that the 
nature of the case will admit of. 

The Bible asserts, most unequivocally, the supernatural and mirac- 
ulous manifestation of Spirit agency. The credibility of its state- 
ments rests upon the same conclusive proofs which establish its au- 
thenticity as the Word of God. A discussion of these proofs would 
be out of place here,—but there are certain facts connected with the 
Scriptural assertions of supernatural or Spirit agency, which bear 
directly on our subject. We would remark that we include in this 
term, “ Spirit agency,” the action of all intelligent beings not be- 
longing to the same world or to the same state of existence as our- 
selves. 

The first fact which we cite, is, that every instance of Spiritual 
agency which the Bible contains is expressly attributed to the mirac- 
ulous manifestation of the Divine power, or to Demoniac influence,— 
thus attesting the existence of two great personalities, the Good and 
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the Evil one. No instances can be found of a direct commerce be- 
tween the Spirits of living and dead men, or of any kind of spiritual 
agency which is not directly attributable to God or the Devil. The 
case of the witch of Endor is only an apparent exception, the true 
explanation of which is, that God, to the utter amazement and con- 
sternation of the juggling sorceress, did actually cause the spirit of 
Samuel to appear, and in His name rebuke the impious king, and, 
moreover, prophesy the righteous judgment that He was about to in- 
flict on him,—which no Spirit of man or devil could possibly foretell- 
The second great fact which we cite, is, that every exhibition of 
supernatural agency which the Bible records, was made for a special 
purpose not only worthy of such exhibition, but absolutely requiring it. 
Thus the Prophets worked miracles by the power and in the name of 
God, for the purpose of showing, by these necessary credentials, that 
they were authorized to make a revelation of His will to man. This 
is precisely the kind of evidence which human reason demands in 
proof of such a claim. It can be satisfied with no other, and without 
it, man would have been reasonably justified in rejecting the Old Tes- 
tament as the word of God. Thus, also, our Saviour, in His own 
name and by His own authority, cast out devils and raised the dead, 
to show that He was very God, and had power over Death and Hell. 
Bearing in mind, then, these two significant facts, let us examine 
modern “ Spiritualism,” (so called,) and consider whether its phenom- 
ena are attribatable to physical causes or supernatural agency. 
Modern spiritualism claims that the spirits of deceased persons are 
able to communicate at will with living persons, and impart to them 
their knowledge of the unknown as well as of the known world. This 
commerce is established and kept up through the intervention of cer- 
tain susceptible persons called “ mediums,” who profess to be involun- 
tary and, in some cases, unconscious agents of the Spirits. ‘The lan- 
guage in which these communications were first made, as in the case 
of the Fox girls, was always by mysterious knocks or rappings, which 
were supposed to be made by unseen Spirits, who were personally 
present, seeing and hearing all that was done and said. As the art 
advanced, and the number of its practitioners and believers were mul- 
tiplied, numerous cases of imposture were discovered, in which these 
mediums performed the rappings attributed to the Spirits. After this 
discovery, the Spirits adopted other and more expeditious methods of 
communicating with their friends. Without entirely laying aside 
the old method, they employed the hands of their mediums in writing 
or for making visible raps,—the mediums themselves being, of course, 
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involuntary and passive agents of this Spiritual manifestation. These 
methods, though a great improvement on the old system, were found 
too slow and inconvenient to answer the demands of the increasing 
multitude of curious inquirers, or to satisfy a crowd of ambitious and 
loquacious immortal Spirits, eager to communicate with mortals on 
al] sorts of subjects. They, accordingly, now employ what are called 
“trane mediums,” which mode of communication leaves little to be 
desirea ta the way of improvement. These trance mediums are really, 
or are supposed to be, in a state which simulates natural somnambul- 
ism, or, rather, what is known as the artificial mesmeric sleep. In 
this state they ask and answer questions with facility, and pour out, 
with great volubility, the lucubrations in prose and poetry of departed 
Spirits. In this manner mourning survivors can receive long, conso- 
ling dispatches from their departed relatives, immediately on their 
arrival in the ‘‘ Celestial Republic.” We accordingly find, in the 
“ Banner of Light,” whole columns of advertisements to answer calls 
“to attend funerals.” But the Spirits have advanced, lately, a step 
beyond this. Some of them have been able to “ materialize” them- 
selves to such an extent as to be “ known physically and recognized.” 
The modus operandi of this process, as described by the Spirits them- 
selves, may be seen in a certain number (Jan. 27th) of the “Banner 
of Light.” 

The editor avers that the communications which we refer to were 
truly made by Spirits through Mrs. Conant, a trance medium. One 
of them, named Wm. Livingston, says, “I succeeded in reproducing 
my oid body, whether all my old friends recognized it or not.” 
Another says he is the familiar spirit of the Davenport Brothers, or 
“Eddy Boys,” who are reputed honest spiritual mediums by the 
brotherhood, and so accredited by the “ London Spiritual Times,” 
as well as by the “ Banner of Light.” This Spirit is very wrathy 
that the “ Eddy Boys” should be accused of imposture. He pours 
out a torrent of abuse and threats against those who attempted their 
discomfiture by proving that there were real material hands in the 
dark cabinet which were not tied. He admits that the hands which 
were seized were material, but asserts that they were zs (the spirit’s) 
hands. He proceeds to give an explanation of the process b7 which 
a spirit who has shuffled off this mortal coil may also shuffle it on 
again, if it is necessary to do so for the benefit of his medium. He 
accounts for the effects of some snuff which was thrown into the cabi- 
net, thus :—‘ Well, when we materialize ourselves we have got to 
breathe, we have got to have organs, such as you have, for a time,” 
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and, consequently, would suffocate without air, and must cough and 
sneeze, just as mortals do under the same circumstances. This Spirit 
proposes to any one, but “to that man in particular who made the 
trouble with (bis) medium,” that he should go into the cabinet and 
make another attempt to prove him a humbug. In case any one 
should avail himself of this “chance,” the Spirit says, “ I’ll thrash 
him till he owns up I am what I say I be.” 

Did not the Editor vouch for this irate effusion being a real com- 
munication from spirit land, we should consider his publication of it 
as an intended burlesque, or else a bare-faced attempt to whitewash 
a detected imposture. 

If the Spirits have already succeeded in materializing themselves 
to this extent, we predict further progress in the same line. Those 
“immortals of the celestial republic,” who find themselves uncomfort- 
able in their present abode will doubtless resume their mortality in a 
material form and return to their old haunts on this earth. What is 
to prevent them, if there is a particle of truth in the above Spiritual 
communication ? 

Although the above pugnacious material spirituality, which can not 
only be seen by others besides the medium, but can also be felt by 
them, may be considered a very recent and somewhat questionable 
development, yet Spiritualists constantly affirm that deceased persons 
frequently appear in a visible form to certain mediums, who have thus 
heen able to describe their dress and appearance to the full satisfaction 
of anxiously sympathetic friends, 

It is alleged that Spirits can at will communicate with mortals, if 
they can only find the proper mediums, but it is not claimed that 
mediums can at their will call up from that ‘‘ vasty deep,” which con- 
stitutes the place of departed spirits, any one whom a friend may de- 
sire to converse with. Notwithstanding this admission, it is neverthe- 
less true that no private circle of sympathetic believers is ever disap- 
pointed of a communication. Sti!l more, no mixed audience who 
attend the numerous paid exhibitions fail to get the worth of their 
money in supposed communications. By applying to any of the nu- 
merous professional “ test mediums,” an anxious enquirer may be sure 
of receiving a communication from his deceased friend,—provided a 
consideration be paid in advance. 

In this connection there is one fact which is very strikingly signifi- 
cant. While there is no difficulty in procuring paid answers to the. 
most frivolous questions, which are alleged to be perfectly correct ; 
while there are hundreds, nay thousands of mediums scattered over 
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the country, who follow their avocation for its emoluments, and sup- 
port public journals for the purpose of increasing the number of their 
customers by spreading a belief in the truth of Spiritual commurica- 
tions; while there is this manifest greed to make Spiritualism a source 
of profit, there is no instance of its being turned to a profitable use in 
the business of life. Ifthe Spirits are able and willing to tell a man 
the age of his wife and the number of his children, why should they 
not in New York tell us the price of cotton in Liverpool, and in Lon- 
don the price of gold in New York? If they can tell where Aunt 
Sally’s spoons are hid, why can they not tell us where are the best 
silver deposits in Montana or Nevada? They would be invaluable 


witnesses in a court of justice, and the murdered man could establish © 


to a nicety the whereabout and guilt of his murderer. 

It would be a matter well worth consideration of the Sophs of Yale 
College, to subsidize some departed Spirit pony to carry them safely 
over the mathematical and classical course. 

It is difficult to treat with becoming gravity a belief, the pretensions 
of which are so stupendous, while its claims rest on very slender foun- 
dations. After admitting all the phenomena which Spiritualists ad- 
vance, the intuitions of common sense irresistibly lead us to the 
conclusion that the whole system is a superstructure of self delusion, 
credulity and importunity, resting on some unexplained physical facts. 

There is not a particle of direct evidence to shew that the admitted 
phenomena are attributable to the agency of Spirits. The opinions or 
the theories of credulous minds who have assumed the truth of this 
agency, are of no value till the fact be established beyond contradict- 
ion by direct proof, that the alleged phenomena are produced by spirit 
agency. It requires just such kind of evidence as the pugnacious 
spirit, above quoted, volunteers to give, and it would be perfectly safe 
to leave it to such an arbitrament fairly conducted. 

In the mean time, let us consider what modicum of physical truth 
lies under this preposterous superstructure, and what explanation is 
thus afforded of the alleged phenomena. 

The phenomena of Spiritualism are similar in character and not 
more wonderful than those which occur in natural Somnanbulism, and 
in some other abnormal states of the system, especially that which 
has been described by the French writers under the name of “ eztase.” 
Very many cases are on record which surpass any of the exhibitions 
of Spiritualism. Although it is difficult and in some cases impossible 
to give a satisfactory explanation of some of them, yet they have 
never been attributed to Spirit agency. because they have all fallen 
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under the cognizance of scientific physicians, such as Abercrombie, 
Gregory, Pond and others who have invariably traced them to dis- 
ceased or abnormal states of the cerebral organs and nervous system. 

The first phenomena of the present system of Spiritualism fell under 
the notice of observers ignorant of physiological and biological science, 
and were readily attributed by them to spirit agency. This assumption, 
for it was nothing more, was afterwards fortified by the theories of 
more intelligent but equally credulous men, and propagated by parties 
interested in keeping up the delusion. It is true that some men, 
standing high in legal and other science, have adopted the philosophy 
of this doctrine. This is not strange, for scientific men have fre- 
quently one soft spot in their brain, and it is by no means uncommon 
to see them manifesting an excess of imaginative credulity on matters 
not pertaining to their special department. These phenomena iegiti- 
mately belong to the domain of medicine and physiology, and we ven- 
ture to say that very few, if any, scientific physicians, possessing or- 
dinary analytical powers of mind, have ever been converts to this su- 
perstition. 

The positive facts which have been established in Mesmerism, or, as 
it is commonly called, Animal Magnetism, and which have been traced 
to physical causes, throw far into the shade all the real phenomena of 
Spiritualism, when stripped of its gratuitous assumptions, its psycho- 
logical hypotheses and its humbugging tricks to get gain. No trance 
medium ever made a revelation of the unknown world of Spirits half 
so astounding as Martha Loomis made of the known world of physics. 
A short account of this wonderful girl may help to discover what 
physical truth lies buried under the meta-physical and supernatural 
rubbish of Spiritualism, so-called. 


( To be continued.) 
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Memorabilia Palensia. 


Prize Debates. 


TuE Junior Prize Debate in the Brothers in Unity occurred on Wednesday after- 
noon and evening, May 16th. 
Committee of Award. 
Hon. James F, Bascock, Hon. Henry Dutton, 
Hon. FRaAncis WAYLAND, Jr. 

Question.—Has the Policy of Andrew Johnson, as President of the United 
States, been such as to entitle him to the confidence and support of the loyal people 
of the country ? 

The 1st prize was awarded to J. G. FLANDERS. 
a‘ = 6 - “ J. W. SHOWALTER. 
ae i “ W. Bruce. 


The Linonia Junior Prize Debate occurred on Wednesday afternoon and evening, 
May 16th. 
Committee of Award. 
F. B. Dexter, A. M., L. B. Morris, A. B., 
ARIEL ParisH, A. M. . 
Question.—Should an amendment to the Constitution, providing for a system of 
Suffrage based upon Educational Qualifications, be adopted? 
The lst prize was awarded to W. B. Harpina. 


“ oq « “ “ A. E. Lamp, 
° F. M SPRAGUE. 
“ 34 “ ‘“ “ i 2 BROWN, 
E. W. CLARKE. 


The Freshman Prize Debate in the Brothers in Unity occurred on Saturday after- 
noon and evening, May 12th. 


Committee of Award. 


Prof. Cyrus Norturop, LL. B., CHARLES P. Oris, M. A., 
Ass’t Prof. L. R. Packarp, Ph. D. 


Question.—Was the execution of Charles I. justifiable? 


- H. A. BEErs, 
The lst prize was awarded to & & Basmaneees. 
“ 9d “ “ “ F. A Scort, 
H. T. Terry. 
“ 34 “ “ “ i H. C. BANNARD, 
C. W. BARDEEN. 


The Linonia Freshman Prize Debate occurred on Saturday afternoon and eve- 
ning, May 12th. 
Committee of Award. 
Prof. Dante C. GILMAN, Artuur W. Wriaut, Ph. D., 
Appisoy Van Name, M. A. 
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Question.—Is Suffrage a Natural Right? 
The Ist prize was awarded to H. V. FREEMAN. 
“ 94 “ s“ ‘ 5 F. ATwoop, 
( H. W. Raymonp. 
“ 34 “ “ “ § E. HEATON, 
( W. McCiintTOocK. 
fter- quanesman 
Subjects for Townsend and DeForest Compositions. 
1.—Roman Life at the Fall of the Republic. 
2.—Love in Modern Fiction. 
3.—The Executive in the National Government. 
ited 4 —John C. Calhoun. 
5.—Sir Walter Scott asa Man and Writer. 
ople 
Society Elections. 
The elections for campaign officers in Linonia and Brothers in Unity, Wednes- 
day evening, May 30th, resulted as follows:— 
ing, BROTHERS IN UNITY. LINONIA., 
President—W. H. IneuaM. President—E. G. STEDMAN, 
Vice President—Ira 8S. Dopp. Vice President—E. W. CLARKE. 
Censor—H. C. SHELDON. Secretary—W ILLIAM PARSONS. 
Secretarg—J. L. V aRIcK. Vice Secretary—W. C, CLARKE. 
a Vice Secretary—T. W. Swan. 
Orator—J. W. SHOWALTER. 
Boat Races. 
Challenges from Glyuna Club. for Shell and Gig Races, have been accepted by 
Varuna Club. Races to occur June 6th. 
The crews are as follows:— 
oa GLYUNA. 
Sheil. Gig. 
Stroke—A. B. Herrick, ’66. J. H. Wood, ’66. 
L. D. Bulkley, ‘66. H. W. Walker, ’67. 
F. S. Thompson, ’66. W. McClintock, ’69. 
H. W. Payne, ’67. T. McKinlay, ’66. 
L. L. Palmer, ’67. W. G. Nicoll, ’66. 
H. D. Cleveland, ’67. A. C. Walworth, 66. 
VARUNA. 
Shell. Gig. 
Stroke--G. P. Davis, ’66. W. E. Wheeler, ’66. 
ve- I. Pierson, ’66. A. Post, 66. 
S. Parry, ’68. C. T. Collins, ’67. 
J. R. Holmes, ’68. L. L. Hicks, ’69. 
J. Coffin, 68. W. H. Terry, ’68. 


C. F. Brown, ’66. L. Lampman, ’66. 
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Beethoven. 

This Society, under the management of Messrs. MEAD and SpIkEr, of ’66, and Mr. 
Etui07, of ’67, has recently given three Concerts,—at Boston, April 11th; Brook- 
lyn, May 22d; and New York, May 30th. Another Concert is to be given at Prov- 
idence, June 6th. 





Base Ball. 

The first of three games, to decide the championship of Connecticut, came off 
between the University Nine and the Charter Oak Club, at Hartford, May 26th. 
At the 8th innings the game was even, but at the close, Charter Oak stood 18, and 
Yale 15. 





Enitor’s Gable. 


Kinp READER,—We have been duly initiated by our illustrious predecessors, into 
the mysteries and pleasures of the “ Yale Lit” editorship, The “ Editor’s Table,” 
notwithstanding the insinuations of the Courant, we have proved, not long since, to 
be both real and substantial. Though the enthusiastic account of certain late inter- 
esting ceremonies thereat, manufactured by the enterprising “local” of the Palla- 
dium, appeared in that journal, just one day before their occurrence, we must admit 
the accuracy of his description and confess to having been ‘both hilarious and gus- 
tatory.” The inspiriting effect of the exercises was strikingly manifested, on the 
following morning, in the general bearing of the board and their brilliant explana- 
tions of the phenomena of “double refraction,” as well as in their evident apprecia- 
tion of Bowen’s remarks on “ indistinct concepts.” But the night referred to is not 
the only time at which we have gathered around “our table.” We are seated at it 
now, and with your permission, reader, will take this opportunity to introduce you 
to the several members of the new board. There at the head of the table, you may 
know him by the poetical curl of his raven locks, sits our chairman—our literary 
man, par excellence. He writes prize compositions off-hand, and poetry by way of 
relaxation. He was daily accustomed last term, at one and the same time, to both 
pay due attention to our Professor’s valuable and interesting remarks on Plato and 
Plutarch, and to commit to heart certain pages of Paradise Lost, managing, more- 
over, to be keenly alive to any sport going on within a rod of him. This term he 
mingles Tennyson and optics. A man of wondrous quickness, versatility and ner- 
vous energy. 

On his right, sits our high-oration man, the orator and lady’s man of the board. 
He too is tunefully disposed, and can cover a ream of foolscap with his rhyme in an 
hour’s notice. Opposite him sits one of equal scholastic attainments, to whom we 
all yield precedence as regards editorial ability—a gentleman who, we understand, 
conducted one vacation with signal success a journal of wide circulation. A little 
back, with his chair tilted against the wall, is our modest metaphysician, who takes 
up Sir William Hamiltun by way of light reading, and who when roused, sweeps 
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all before him with the ponderous sling of his sledge-hammer logic. At the bot- 
tom of the table, with feet crossed thereon, with cigar in mouth and note book in 
hand, is your humble servant, the scribbling Bohemian. He has perhaps, just been 
irating his philosophical friend by an attempt to draw forth his Platonic acumen in 
the discussion of some such question as that proposed to Socrates in “‘ The Clouds,” 
—“ When a gnat hums, whether the sound doth issue, &c.?” At present, however, 
our metaphysican is ina quandary. Some excellent friends have favored him with 
certain sentimental sonnets for publication, which he has magnanimously presented 
to the board. The board, as magnanimously, votes them back to him as private 
property. Now our poor friend is in much the same fix as the Eastern Vizir to 
whom his Sultan presented a white elephant. To return the gift would be uncour- 
teous, but what on earth will he do with the brute. We would hke incidentally to 
give notice that if any such cattle stray into our box, we shall put them into our 
Lit “pound” to be returned to their owners on receipt of the requisite “ quarter.” 
Our chairman helps our friend with the suggestion that one of the board is the for- 
tunate possessor of a very poor memory, and that if he will only turn over his ele- 
gant sentimentalisms to that gentleman, by way of safe keeping, till he is ready to 
publish them, they will not be at all likely to give him further trouble. This mat- 
ter being settled, the “‘ Metaphysican” and ‘ Bohemian” club their heads together 
and secure the appointment of the Chairman, and the poetical-oration-man, as a 
committee of revision and expurgation on all 


“ Versus inopes rerum, nugaeque canorae,” 


which may be addressed to this periodical. Business being concluded, the others 
adjourn, that the present custodian of the table may hurry up for the printer the 
remaining pages of his Lir. Thus, reader, by this peep into our sanctum, you see 
us all—valiant knights of the quill, pledged to do our “ devoir” right manfully, as 
best we can, trusting confidently the while to experience not only your forbear- 
ance but your hearty céoperation, without which this Magazine can never attain 
the ends proposed by its founders. 

Our valuable little weekly, at the success of which we are heartily glad, has ren- 
dered superfluous any attempt on our part to record, as hitherto customary, the 
routine of the day. Of this, it suffices to say that we have no reason to deplore 
our condition, as compared with that of the Yale student of a century and a half 
ago,—when the Freshmen studied Hebrew; when resident bachelors and under- 
graduates “disputed syllogistically” from once to five times a week; when “ Fri- 
days were devoted, in all the classes, to ethics and the Theology of Woilebius ;’ when 
Ames’ Medula was recited on Saturday mornings, and on Saturday evenings the 
“ Assembly's Catechism in Latin,” and when Sundays, even,—and those were the 
days of nineteenthly discourses,—were additionally occupied by “an exercise in 
Ames’ Cases of Conscience.” Those were the pious times, when, “at the beginning 
of every recitation, a portion of the Hebrew Scriptures were read by the Class into 
Greek; when “ graduates and undergraduates committed Sermons to memory, and 
pronounced them publicly in the College Hall,” and when no efforts were spared to 
uproot all tendencies to dangerous and abominable “ Arian and Prelatical heresies.” 

A comparison of the present studies of our own Class,—atheistical French and 
free-thinking German,—with the schedule just given, proves that College Faculties 
are sometimes guilty of new ideas, even though our halls do go unlighted, at the 
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risk of “life and limb,” and though we have nothing to sit on out-doors, but the 
fence, which almost rivals the Chapel pews in hardness and asperity. 

Talking of new ideas, pnts us in mind of an almost forgotten promise, and so, 
before it escapes us, we will acquit ourselves of an important commission. 

Gen. Dauiel Pratt, “the great American traveller,” has authorized us to state, 
that having ended his arduous task of cramming the Seniors with original and 
grand ideas for their “ Townsends,” he is about to publish, by subscription, a won- 
derful paper, which is to mark an era in our country’s literature. It is to be en- 
titled ‘The Beacon of Light, or Mental Mirror.” It will be, he says, a “ generality 
of generalities, a history of ideas and their ultimate results,” going back, for in- 
stance, to ‘the first great invention,”—Mrs. Eve’s fig-leaf apron, and tracing it 
downwards, as modified by multitudinous concatenations of circumstances, till it 
reaches its perfection in the hoop-skirt and the crinoline. 

Having accomplished this vast undertaking, Daniel, who claims to be “ inspired,” 
will proceed to furnish us with numberless original and sublime conceptions, de- 
signed especially for conferring fame on all who may elaborate them in their com- 
mencement orations. To those, also, who meditate prize compositions, his paper is 
cordially commended. They will find it particularly worth their while to study 
assiduously his reflections on the ‘‘ Cartesian, Corpuscularian, and Peripatetic phi- 
losophies.” At present, the ‘‘General’s” time is taken up by the “Shads.” We 
have seen him, occasionally, in close consultation with a Yale representative, ges- 
ticulating vehemently, and unfolding, characteristically, his views of the political 
situation. Daniel looks every inch a “shad.” He will soon, however, be about 
again, to collect the coppers requisite for his purposed enterprize. By the way, 
we would advise all who are desirous of maintaining a high respect for the laws 
and statutes, not to stay quite as long in “ the House,” as the writer did some day 
since. Fowler once told us that our bump of reverence was very small,—that 
bump is now, we fear, of sadly inappreciable diminutiveness. 

We are brought to a halt. We had hoped, reader, to have had an old fashioned 
rambling chat with you ona great many subjects, but our good printer tells us that 
he “must have the rest of the manuscript right away, if the Lir. is to come out 
to-morrow,” and thus saves you from being bored longer. 

So, hoping that you may never be afflicted with the ‘‘ Type-us fever,” or have 
your peace disturbed by any “Tiny remembrancer of aPrinter’s Hell,” or be 
obliged by circumstances beyond your control, to write a table “on time,” I bid 
you, for the while, farewell—Benedicte ! 
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